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Arrested for revealing chaos of 
NATO nuclear exercise 


IS THIS TREASON? 


On the evening of Friday, October 26, 
police raided the Hamburg offices of the 
West German magazine, Der Spiegel, just 
as it was going to press. The offices were 
sealed off; members of the editorial staff 
were refused all contact with the outside 
world, questioned by the police and, on 
being released, forbidden to re-enter the 
building. The police asked for proofs of 
the next issue to be submitted for inspec 
tion. When this was refused, they seized 
the proofs on an order from a Hanburg 
judge. They were later returned. 

On Saturday police arrested Rudolf Aug- 
stein, owner and publisher of Der Spiegel, 
“on suspicion” of treason and bribery, and 
Claus Jacobi, one of the paper’s two man- 
aging editors. The same day Conrad 
Ahlers, Der Spiegel’s defence correspondent, 
was arrested while on holiday in Spain. 
The police also visited the Spiegel offices 


in Bonn and took away certain papers. 
Police search of the Hamburg office con- 
tinued throughout the following week. In 
Augstein’s absence the paper was directed 
by Hans-Detlev Becker, a former editor and 
present manager, Herr Becker was arrested 
on Friday, November 2. Another Spiegel 
journalist, Hans Schmelz, was also arrested 
last week. 

The immediate cause of the action against 
Der Spiegel was an article in the October 
10 issue describing a NATO exercise held 
in September. {A crucial part of the article 
is reprinted below.) The Federal author- 
ities claim that the article contained top 
NATO secrets and that the securing and 
publication of these  sccrets involved 
“treasonable acts.” Herr Becker has said 
that the article was approved by the Min- 
istry of Defence before publication. 

Der Spiegel has for a long time been one 


What ‘Der Spiegel’ said 


Below is a crucial extract from the article 
in the October 10 issue of Der SPtEGEL. 
it breaks through the silence there has been 
about NATO nuclear exercises, and out- 
lines the state of disaster and chaos which 
existed on paper in Fallex 62, and would 
exist in reality in a nuclear war. Some of 
the information contained in the article is 
believed to be labelled “ cosmic secret’ by 
the NATO authorities. 


“Fallex 62” (the NATO autumn man- 
ceuvres, 1962) was the first NATO exercise 
which assumed that the next world war 
would begin with a large scale attack in 
Europe. The Third World War began in 
the early evening hours of September 21! 
when a nuclear bomb exploded over a 
German Air Force base. Other nuclear 
attacks against NATO bases in the Federal 
Republic, England. Italy and Turkey fol- 
lowed. 


Approximately two-thirds of the western 
Nuclear weapons carriers remained intact. 
The fortnight of tension which had _pre- 
ceeded the paper attack had been used by 
NATO ‘o fuel and arm its rockets and to 
keep a large proportion of its aeroplanes 
in the air at all times, or to station them on 
emergency aerodromes. The immediate re- 
taliation by NATO did not, however, stop 
the Red attack. The East still had enough 
divisions and nuclear weapons to support 
its attack. 


After a few days large parts of England 
and the Federal Republic were totally des- 
troyed. In both countries allowances were 
made for between ten and fifteen million 
dead. In the United States, which had been 
attacked in the meantime with a number of 
Soviet H-bombs, the losses were far greater. 
The chaos was unimaginable - even when 
One takes into account that, in a test of 
emergency services, more bombs were 


assumed to have been dropped than the 
Soviets would probably use. 


This chaos prevented the advance of the 
decimated and strongly-attacked Communist 
divisions, In spite of this - because the 
NATO troops were missing - they made 
large advances in the North-West of the 
Federal- Republic including Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. Hamburg was not defended, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Senator 
for Interior Affairs, Helmut Schmidt. The 
military leadership was also uninterested in 
murderous street fighting. 


The purpose of “ Fallex 62" was to check 
the military preparedness of NATO, the 
ability of the General Staff to function. 
and, above all, to exercise emergency plans 
for the civilian population. For this reason 
numerous federal, state and local officials 
took part. It was soon apparent that the 
defence preparations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were completely insufficient. 


The medical services broke down first. 
There were not enough doctors, emergency 
hospitals or medicines. The provision of 
foodstuffs and the maintenance of vital in- 
dustries and means of transport were no 
better. The Civil Defence measures were 
shown to be absolutely insufficient. It was 
impossible to control the streams of re- 
fugees. The telegraph and telephone sys- 
tem was very quickly out of order. 

The officials and spectators taking part in 
the manceuvre, among them the Bonn his- 
torian Walther Hubatsch, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of German In- 
dustriecs, were shaken by the course of 
events, 

Federal Interior Minister Hermann Hoc- 
cherl became aware that in such a situation 
only steps taken beforehand were of any 
use. He said: ‘“ Under the present circum- 
stances practically nobody has a chance.” 


of the few papers in West Germany to 
criticise the policies of the Adenauer gov- 
ernment. It has vigorously opposed Aden- 
auers “tough” fine in the Cold War and 
the desire of his Defence Minister, Josef 
Strauss, that West Germany should be 
equipped with nuclear weapons. It has also 
made several charges of authoritarianism, 
abuse of power, and corruption against 
Strauss. The bitter hostility existing be- 
tween the Defence Minister and Der Spiegel 
is well known throughout Germany. 

There is a great deal of evidence that the 
Federal Government is now trying to smash 
Der Spiegel. This is the view taken by 
many other German papers. The raid on 
the paper's offices and confiscation of 
Proofs just as it was going to press almost 
amounted to suppression of that issue. (It 
was, in fact, brought out in makeshift 
offices.) The arrest of key members of the 


editorial staff and the sealing of the pre- 
mises is a scrious blow to the paper. 
Neither the Free Democrat Minister of 
Justice nor the Free Democrat Minister of 
the Interior for the province of North 
Rhine-Westphalia were informed of the 
action, although their secretaries of state 
were. Roth the latter are members of Dr. 
Adenauer's Christian Democratic Party with 
whom the Free Democrats form West Ger- 
many’s coalition government. 

Dr. Adenauer now seems to have pacified 
his Free Democrat collesgues and saved his 
coalition. But the five Spiegel journalists 
are still in prison and the police are still 
occupying the paper's offices. If the five 


men are eventually charged (which they 
haven't been yet) and brought to trial the 
case may drag on for a year or more. Dr. 
Adenauer’s government crisis is over. 
Spiegel affair has only just begun. 


The 
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| renounce war and | wii never 
support or sanction another j 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Kilburn CND Supporters and Friends 
Tuesday, 13 November. 8 o’clock 


BERLIN! 
CUBA! 


Where do we go from here? 


Try 13 Ingham Road, N.W.6 
(off Fortune Green) 


Tube: W. Hampstead. Buses: 28, 159. 


EVERYMAN III 


Barnaby Martin, conscientious objector and 
veteran of San Francisco to Moscow Walk 
for Peace, and other crew members, are 
available for speaking engagements on their 
experiences during Everyman Ill’s voyage. 
Details from: 


World Peace Brigade, 
6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. EUS 1377. 


ate 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms : Cami with order, 34. per word, min. . 
(Box Nos. is. extra). Please don't send hom in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by ‘first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. a 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
age, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Open Discussion Conway Hall, W.C.1. — Tuesday, 
Nov. 13, 7.30 p.m. For and Against ‘‘ The uncon- 
ditional renunciation by this country of the manu- 
facture, testing and possession of nuclear arms, 
and the abolition of all bases in Great Britain. 
British, American or Anglo-American.” Social 
interval with light refreshments. All invited. SPES. 


Personal 


ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Cars, lorries, vans, coach painted or sprayed at 
moderate cost. Williams and Sons, 82 Upper Han- 
over St., Sheffield 3. Tet 24715. 


Free Copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
New readers’ trial rate: 8 weeks 2s. 6d. 

Please send names and addresses to 
London, 


post free. 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd.. 
N.1. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervons tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming. inferiority complex. 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
solect from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tery's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


9 November, Friday 


Lancaster : 7.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse. 
Stuart Morris. PPU. 


Meeting. 


7.30 p.m. Small Mtg Room, 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 34 Glenilla Rd. Dr. M. 
R. Pollock: ‘‘ Cuba: a visitor’s viewpoint.” 
Christian Community. 


10 November, Saturday 
Mark Goldstein, and a mother, 10.30-11.30 a.m. 


f . Organised by Women's 
Peace Groups, FoR, SoF, CND and WILPF. 


Edinburgh : 2.30 p.m. Gladstone's Land, 483 Lawn- 
market. Christmas Fair. 


Ediaburgh : Assemble 2.30 p.m. foot of Leith Walk 


Grange-over-Sanda: 3 p.m. Parish Room. Meeting. 
Stuart Morris. Grange Peace Group. 
Ipswich : tt a.m.-12.15 p.m. Cornhill. qpemaair 


Mtg. “' Christian Witness for Peace.’’ Rev. H. N. 
Horne, Rev. C, P. Newell, Rev. E. S. ee Ald. 


NOVEMBER 


Mrs. L. Lewis. FoR, PPU. 


PAGES 


YOUTH BOMB 


INCLUDES: 


MALCOLM CALDWELL ON 
CUBA AND THE CHINA WAR 


d MARTIN ENNALS ON THE DES LOCK CASE 
REVIEWS NEWS POETRY OPINION 
YOUTH CND 2 CARTHUSIAN STREET EC1 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Unique Anthology devoted to Alcohol, Marihuana, 
Peyote, Opium, Tobacco, Tea and Coffee and vari- 
ous other stimulants. Current Beat and ancient 
contributions going back to the Egyptian. Over 75 
illustrations. 14s. Tuli Kupferberg, 381 E.10, 
NY 9 N.Y., U.S.A. 


Wake up England! All ‘out for the Peace News 
Christmas Fair, November 24, Whitefields, Totten- 
ham Court Rd., W.1. Peace News expects that 
every reader will do his/her duty . . . and send a 
gift for sale. 5 Caledonian Rd., 1 


Would anyone interested in visiting the Soviet Union 
next year please contact Miss H. Cannon, 23 Fenton 
Rd.. Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 


Literature 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cane Town, South Africa. 


Cutan Grisis - two important background paper 
backs : ‘‘ The Cuban Invasion."" Szule and Meyer, 
3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Listen, Yankee,’"” C. Wright Mills, 3s. 
6d. (postage 6d. each), from Housman's, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., London, N.1. 


Housmans (the Peace News Booksellers) for all 
peace literature and books, posters, leaflets and 
campaign material; selections ‘‘ Sale or return "’ for 
meetings, stc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest lists, 


s.o.r. and terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross. 
London, N.1. ‘TER 4473. 
Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 


Movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
at 12s. yearly or Is. (post 3d.) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and potitical news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d 


Leeds: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Woodhouse 
Lane. Leonard Bird: ‘‘ How to Consolidate the 
Peace Movement."' Discussion. PPU. 


Conference : 
Peacemakers. 


Liverpool: 3 p.m. Friends’ Hse. 
fe Persuading - the 1¢_People.’* 


London, S.E.13: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Clarendon Rise (near Clock Tower). Allen Skinner : 
“Is Pacifism Relevant Today ?°’ Lewisham FoR. 
London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg. followed by poster 
parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


Manchester : 


i I 3 p.m. Queen Victoria's Monument, 
Piccadilly. 


Public Assembly. C'ttee of 100. 


Wallington Green, Surrey: 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. War 
Memoria], Public Fast and Silent Vigil. Oxfam 
donation. Volunteers welcome. CND. 


Watford: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Main Gate, Cassio- 
bury Park, Rickmansworth Rd. for march to Town 
Hall and silent vigil 34 p.m. followed by march 
to pedestrian precinct, High St., for open-air public 
meeting CND 


Watford: 8.30 p.m. Tinkers Club, Mayfair Rest- 
aurann Watford High St. Folk singers needed. 


Yealand: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Stuart Morris. PPU. 


11 November, Sunday 


Bristol ; Assemble I! a.m. Lewin’s Mead for meet- 
ing and vigil at Cenotaph, following official service. 
Readings of Christ, Gandhi, Schweitzer, Tolstoy. 
C'ttee of 100. 


London, N.1: 3.30 Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross. Leonard Tomkinson: ‘' Neo-Con- 
fucianists and Modern Philosophers.'’ Order of the 
Gt. Companions. 


Moocting. 


London, N.19: 6.30 p.m. Junction Rd. Cong. Ch. 
(5 mins. Archway tube). Remembrance Day Ser- 
vice. Rev. Philip Eastman.  I.F.o.R. 


London, N.W.8: 3 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 169 
Lisson Grove. Michael Craft: ‘' Indec."' YCND. 


London, §.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl. (foot of Lr. 
Aa St.). Assemble for West-End poster parade. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Special 
Armistice Day service arranged by Christian Action 
and Christian CND. 


12 November, Monday 


Bexley, Kent: 7.30 p.m. 19 Hall Place Close (96 
bus to Bourne Rd.). Formation of new group; all 
interested welcome. Details : FLAxman 7906. PPU. 


London, S.W.7: 7.30 p.m. Royal Albert Hall. 
‘‘The Nuclear Deterrent: A Challenge to 
Christians."* Sir Richard Acland, Canon L. John 
Collins, Diana Collins, Prof. Charles Coulson, 
Elfrida Vipont Foulds, Pamela Frankau, Anthony 
Greenwood, M.P., Dr. Anthony Storr. Chair : 
Canon Edward Carpenter. Christian Action and 
Friends’ Peace C'ttee. 


13 November, Tuesday | 


New Eltham, Kent: 8 p.m. All Saints Hall, Bercta 
Rd. George Clark: ‘* Campaign Caravan."* CND. 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. Queen's Hall, Milton St. 
fopp. Victoria Stn.). Cmdr. Sir Stephen King- 
Hall: *' Should we give up Nuclear Weapons?" 
Chair: John W. Kenyon. IP. SoF. 


14 November, Wed 


Ilford : 8 p.m. Gants Hill Library, Cranbrook Rd. 
“Cuba - and the Next Crisis... Chair: F. Watts. 
Speakers from political parties. CND. 


15 November, Thursday 


Bradford : 7.45 p.m. Mechanics’ Inst. (cafe). K. A 
Lunn: ‘' Democracy, Fallacy or Ideal.’* PPU. 


London, E.3: 8 p.m. Kingsley Hall, Powis Rd.. 
Bruce Rd. (nr. Baw Church). Inaugural Mtg. of 
Stepney ILP. Speakers: Geo. Clark, Jim McKie. 
““FLP Policy and Aims."' 


her small flat with na ‘of same principles. 
Palace district. Box No. 126. 


—_ 
Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting-room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoin- 
ing room. Vegetarians. Tel. : CHIswick 3565. 


Accommodation wanted 


Urgent. Small flat or Jarge double room, enfur- 


Young German student (Polytechnic) urgently wants 
furnished room with cooking facilities. Rent limit 
£2 10s. East End or near Central Line preferred. 
Sharing with tough chap would he grand, but be 
careful; applicant ‘“‘ sings " i 
.” Otherwise quiet except on social 
Box No. 127. 


Orphan, refugee or young widow accepted as com- 
i Liverpool. Excellent prospects. Full- 
s s Nationality, photo, return- 
able. Box No. 125. 


For sale 


CND Wool Neckties, five shillings. 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, 
(dominant), Campaign Neckties, 
Lansdowne Rd., London, E.18. 


Maroon, roya!- 
pale-blue, grey 
“* Bastholme,”’ 


Obstruct postal Civil Defenee propaganda with 
rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the Bomb,”* 
‘“Campaign for Nuclear Disarmameat,’’ aad ND 
symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from David 
Josephs, 463 City Road, B'ham, 17. 


Tall Anti-Christmas Greeting Cards: ‘ Santa Shaw 
in colour with Shavian quotation. 8s. per doz. 
The Shaw Society, 86 Dalmain Road, S.E.23 


i ee 
London, E.1f: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone. Dr. Leslie Harris: ‘‘ A Negro 
in American Society.’"’ PPU. 


7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. First of five lectures on the 
i . Herbert Dobbing: ‘' General Survey 
of the Middle East.’’ SoF. 


London, W.C.1: 1.15-1.45 p.m. St. Pancras Ch. 
(corner of Euston Rd. and Woburn PI.). ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and War."’ Rev. Paul Oestreicher. SIPC. 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radfond. 


Cath., entrance in Francis St.) YCND, C’mee of 
100, CND. 


Thursdays 


Londoa, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Saturdays 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. ¥CND 


London, N.9:  12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leafle. CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc 
Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds 
to London C'ttee of 100. 


Lendoa, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 


Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Loaden, $.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Sunderland: From 9 am. Stall in Union &. 


Suttom, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington 1 9.30 - 5.30 High St. Yow W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. CND 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Mecting 
(weather permitting). C’ttce of 100. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details ; Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. flab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘“' ing Horse" Hoted til 10 p.m. Spaakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq Public Meeting. 
YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch Mousa, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weckead to help old and hasdi- 
is people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
390. INS. 
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CHINA AND INDIA IN CONFLICT 


Prime Minister Nehru recently said of the 
Sino-Indian conflict: “It has made us 
realise that we were getting out of touch 
with reality in the modern world and 
living in an artificial atmosphere of our 
own creation.” And then he cited the 
example of the British after Dunkirk: 


ing that the old methods of hit-back should 
be considered out of date. 


It is not simply a question of violence or 
non-violence. It is a matter of how far, in 
a most complex question such as Chinese 
aggression poses, a simple order to “ drive 
them out” is wise. 


The Sino-Indian border dispute involves a 
number of issues. 

Firstly. The undoubted superiority of 
Chinese armed forces in the rugged 
Himalayas poses a question whether India 
will have to acquire more modern arms to 
stop the Chinese advance. It is very prob- 
able that the Chinese will go on advancing 
into Assam and other parts of the Northern 
territory of India and war will be declared. 
In such a situation India will have to get 
arms from the Western Powers: Russia 
might then come to the aid of China, and 
India would then get involved in the cold 
war. 

Secondly. India has been. to an extent, 
responsible for building up neutralism as 
the third force. Would not India‘s falling 
into one of the power-blocs, albeit un- 
willingly. greatly if not completely dissipate 
the power of neutralism as a force which 
shows hope for the world ? 

Thirdly. No doubt an outside threat could 
bring about the long sought unity in India, 
but will these actions help India improve 


MEETING FOR TRADE UNIONISTS. 


Economic Consequences of Disarmament. 
Speakers: Professor H. D. Dickinson (Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Bristo! University): Jim 
Gardner. former General Secretary Foundry 
Workers’ Union, Saturday, 17 November, 
2.30-5.30 p.m. Restaurant St., Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Road. N.W.1. Admission 2s. 
British Peace Committee, 94 Charlotte St., 
W/.1. 


Solve your present 
problem with a 


Peace News 
Christmas gitt 
subscription 


For 10s. we will send 26 issues, starting 
with the Christmas issue of December 21. 
Your greeting on a Christmas card will 
accompany the first copy. 


Fill in this coupon now: 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 
To PEACE NEWS, 


§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
Please send Christmas Gift Subscriptions to 


Name 


Address 


I enclose cheque/PO in payment és. d. 


relations with her neighbours which have 
not been very neighbourly for several years 
- some having been positively hostile 2? The 
Chinese have already started wooing some 
of India’s neighbours. If this involves 
more than two nations, it will become a 
much larger question in comparison with 
its present character which looks somewhat 
local. In a state of such inflammability will 
not there be a greater risk of world war ? 


Fourthly. Ail the development work which 
has taken place in India during the past 15 
years will not only come to a stop but will 
be shattered in its entirety. What will be in 
stock for the Indian people cannot be 
predicted, but there is a valid fear that 
either a dictatorship will come into power 
or national disintegration will start. 


It is not a question of a few thousand 
square miles of land going this way or that. 
It is not national heroism versus cowardice. 
It is a choice between military action and 
the wisdom of the brave. India must 
cheose a course which will keep her 
integrity and honour and at the same time 
will not throw her into a dangerous inter- 
national situation. 

In the case of Goa some of India’s own 
people Ied her into the trap. This time 
India has been provoked by the “ enemy ”. 
It is not too late to think of arbitration 


and mediation, and if responsible bodies 
do not take the initiative they will deserve 
blame if a disaster takes place. It is ad- 
mirable that India, in spite of being almost 
at war with China, is insisting on China’s 
entry into the UN. Governments, includ- 
ing that of the US, must revise their 
opinions on the matter, and if China is 
to be made to behave, it must immediately 
be admitted to the UN. It will then open 
the possibilities of a UN team going into 
the question and demarcating the border 
between India and China. 


The Indian peace workers must spend all 
their energies to see that the people do not 
get into a war hysteria which is a great 
danger at present, and they must bring 
pressure to bear on their governments to 
act with the greatest possible restraint, and 
to get out of the trap. Every calory of 
their energy must be used to oppose con- 
scription or preparation for civil defence. 
It is a shame that people who did not think 
of giving a penny for the starving millions 
of India are coming out with their gold and 
jewels for the defence crisis. Peace workers 
must oppose this and bring home to these 
“donors ” that instead of giving it to peace 
they are making the situation more difficult. 
The peace workers outside India have equal 
responsibility. They must take the matter 


much more seriously, particularly now 
that the Cuban crisis is eased. Govern- 
ments all over the world must be forced to 
make the Chinese and Indian Governments 
negotiate, or make them submit the matter 
to an arbitration body. 


At the same time peace workers must 
remind themselves of Gandhi’s statement 
at the time when there was some likelihood 
of a Japanese invasion during the Second 
World War. A positive programme should 
be intensively carried on in the Himalayan 
region to teach the people the principles 
and techniques of non-cooperation with the 
invading forces. 

In an article printed in the Observer on 
October 28, Guy Wint hints that if India 
had followed Gandhian methods of govern- 
ment, the present struggle could have been 
avoided. It is to be hoped that this crisis 
will end soon and that India will consider 
building a new pattern of government where 
non-violent defence could be effectively 
applied. 


Devi Prasad worked with Gandhi on the 
New Experiment in Education. Former 
secretary of the War Resisters International 
in India, he is now working as Co-Secretary 
of the WRI in London. He is married, 
with 3 children. 


Norman Cliff 


THE TRAGEDY OF NEHRU 


Whatever the military outcome of the clash 
between China and India,-and a river of 
blood will have been spilt in the days 
between the writing and the reading of 
these comments - Nehru has already suffered 
a staggering reverse. One is tempted to use 
the word “defeat *. but the Indian leader 
has braved so many disasters that would 
have daunted Jesser mortals that it is well- 
nigh impossible to imagine his spirit con- 
quered. 

Yet the televised view of him, facing a 
BBC interviewer, came as a saddening 
shock. His sensitive features have always 
mirrored his inner feelings and the weary 
agony they disclosed on this occasion told 
of the almost unbearable price he is paying 
mentally and physically. In fact, one is Jed 
to doubt whether, despite his phenomenal 
resilience, he will be able at his age to 
withstand the bodily and spiritual toll that 
is being exacted from him. Whatever the 
other human losses, this is the casualty that 
India has most to dread. 

A sickening effect was produced by De- 
fence Minister Krishna Menon (now de- 
moted to Minister of Defence Production), 
uttering the conventional wartime defiances 
- “We shall fight to the last man and the 
last gun ” - when one knows that the fighting 
will be done by others and the loss of their 
lives be regarded as of minor account. Of 
course, to a Hindu the loss of one life in 
a cycle of lives falis short of the finality 
that death suggests to most of us. None- 
theless, Indian tears are as bitter as anyone 
else’s. 

There is no gainsaying that Nehru’s life 
means more to India than those of millions 
of others put together, but the loss will 
have to be faced sooner or later. At any 
time it would be a dire calamity; in the 
midst of war the consequences would be 
incalculable. 


The man’s spirit must be battered by the 
consciousness that his trust has been be- 
trayed and his policy of conciliation, with 
reliance in the last resort on armed resis- 
tance, has failed. There is no lack of those 
who are prompt to criticise him, to accuse 
him of maintaining “double standards ”, 
or to attack him for not following Gandhian 
precepts of non-violence, but it is not easy 
to see, given the beliefs he holds, what 
different course he could have steered with 
any certainty of success. Therefore, I feel 
that he is entitled to the utmost sympathy 
in this overwhelming ordeal and to as 
much understanding as can be engendered. 
There was his proclamation of the policy 
of non-alignment (often misinterpreted as 
neutrality) which has been so widely copied 
-with a refusal to take sides in the cold 
war between the Big Power blocs and an 
offer of friendliness towards all. There was 
his initiation of the principles of peaceful 
co-existence, and those of us who watched 
him grasp hands with Chou-en-lai over that 
pledge in New Delhi could not foresee, 
despite the cynics, its denial in so short a 
time. There was his patient attempt to 


negotiate over Chinese claims and there 
were the 400-odd diplomatic notes ex- 
changed in his long-drawn-out effort to 
reason with them. There was his refusal 
to bow to the irresponsible clamour from 
Press, Parliament and platform for belliger- 
ent action. Finally, if he believed that it 
was necessary to defend vast barren tracts 
of uninhabited territory in order to preserve 
India’s traditional frontiers, he had to give 
the signal to resist. ‘ 
Nehru can be criticised for assuming. in 
face of all experience to the contrary, that 
the devotion of so great a proportion of the 
country’s budget to military expenditure 
would ensure that when the crisis came 
his forces would be adequately equipped 
with modern weapons. 

What Nehru cannot in fairness be de- 
nounced for is betrayal of the Gandhian 
doctrine of non-violence. Nehru has never 
been a pacifist and has never made that 
doctrine his own. He has never considered 
that, in the state of the world as it is, 
government could be carried on without 
the ultimate resort to arms when other 
methods have been tried and have failed. 
I once asked him, when talking about the 


man whom he obeyed as Master, if there 
was ever a time when he felt that the 
course of action advised by Gandhi was 
unwise, and he replied, “‘ Yes, but I did as 
he advised because it always succeeded”. 
His colleague. the late Sardar Patel, said 
to me. “ For Gandhiji non-violence was a 
creed. For us it was a policy”. The 
Mahatma himself insisted that those who 
believed in armed resistance were right to 
act as they believed, although he would 
always seek to convince them that his 
method was better. 


Nehru was confronted with the dilemma 
that inevitably faces statesmen who earn- 
estly seek 1o preserve peace, but who rely 
upon force in the background, and most of 
whose critics endorse that attitude. No mat- 
ter how sincere the motives, the dove in one 
hand cannot beget complete trust because 
of the sword in the other hand. The failure 
of this method has been proved again and 
again. There must be an alternative. Will 
mankind survive long enough, I wonder, 
for any community to fit itself in courage 
and discipline to put Gandhi’s way to the 
test in international relations ? 


Round trip to Babel 


They are intelligent men, they say. The 
conventional world leaders know what they 
are doing. Plato was an intelligent man, 
and he knew what he was doing when he 
claimed for the Greek city-state, with 
special reference to Sparta, the last word 
in society; a universally valid political ideal. 
But we know now that Spartan militarism 
brought a bloody end to the glory that was 
Greece. 

The Pharoahs of Egypt in ail its splendour 
knew what they were doing when they 
built the pyramids. They were an ex- 
pression of confidence in personal and 
social immortality. But we know now that 
the building of the pyramids emphasised 
the social injustice on which the whole 
splendour was based. They hastened the 
collapse they were meant to defy. 
Justinian was an intelligent man and his 
legal code represents the crowning achieve- 
ment of the grandeur of Rome. But we 
know now that even while the last para- 
graphs were being drafted, the everlasting 
foundations of the empire had crumbled. 
Aquinas, knowing what he was doing, 
sincerely believed that he had traced the 
outline of a culture that was permanent, 
and a civilisation that was universal. With 
a good statesman for a Pope, and a saint 
like Francis at hand, the structure was im- 
pressive and confident. Then it cracked 
and collapsed. 

And so on. Nobody seemed to have read 
the story of the Tower of Babel with 
enough attention. Not many are reading it 
today, either. Many years ago, at school, 
we were sincerely informed that whereas 


other empires had gone with the wind, the 
British Empire was here to stay. 
The main-streams of present politics, reli- 
gion, and culture-in their various global 
sections - are all confident in their perfec- 
tion and immortality. They may not say so, 
but they act on that assumption. Few pause 
to think that all human pretensions to 
immortality bring death hastening. And 
this is surprising in an age when that death 
is so tangible as to be tested at frequent 
intervals. 
There is another fact of life which few 
seem to realise. It costs money to run 
against the main-stream of intelligent men 
knowing what they are doing. Money for 
paper, ink, printing, heat, light, and sound. 
On this paper we are not likely to get 
help from the resources of the main-stream. 
We must have your help, or be silenced. 
JACK SHEPHERD 
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JOHN BALL'S COLURAN 
History repeats itselt 


The US State Department spoke of “a 
development of extreme gravity” in view 
of “the origin of these arms, the point of 
embarkation, their destination, and the 
quantities of arms involved,” and the US 
Secretary of State referred to “the only 
American nation to be the recipient of a 
massive shipment of arms from behind the 
Tron Curtain.” The destination spoken of 
was nor Cuba in 1962, and the Secretary of 
State was not Dean Rusk. They were 
Guatemala in 1954, and John Foster Dulles. 
As with Castro in Cuba, President Arbenz 
Guzman ran foul of the United States for 
his policy of nationalisation. Within a 
month of coming to power he had expro- 
priated almost all of the land of the 
American-owned United Fruit Company, 
the biggest single employer of labour in 
Guatemala. This property was distributed 
to 23,000 peasants. A month later mem- 
bers of Eisenhower's administration were 
accusing Guatemala of “ openly playing the 
Communist game.” 


On April 7, 1953, Guatemala withdrew 
from the Organisation of Central American 
States. At the beginning of 1954 Guate- 
mala accused “the Government of the 
North,” with Nicaragua, El Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic and Venezuela of 
planning an invasion, Senator Wiley, of 
the US Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee, said that Communism had estab- 
lished “a strong beach-head” and that the 
USA should not ‘overlook its own back- 
yard - our own hemisphere.” 


In May, 1954, the US State Department 
announced “an important shipment of 
arms from Communist-controlled territory,” 
and President Eisenhower said it would be 
“a terrible thing if the Communist dictator- 
ship established an outpost on this conti- 
nent.” Dulles said “The Guatemalan 
nation and people as a whole are not Com- 
munists,” and that “By this arms ship- 
ment, a government in which Communist 
influence is very strong has come into a 
position to dominate militarily the Central 
American area.” 


On June 17 the State Department asked the 
principal maritime nations to co-operate in 
a complete embargo on arms shipments to 
Guatemala. On June 25 Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson sponsored a resolution in Congress 
that “intervention in Western hemisphere 
affairs by the international Communist 
movement” must be prevented. Two days 
later Guzman resigned in favour of Colonel 
Carlos Diaz, head of the invading insur- 
gent forces. Nearly a thousand of Guz- 
man’s supporters took refuge in Embassies 
and Legations in Guatemala City. 


The remarkable similarity between much of 


this episode and the crisis of a fortnight ago 
has escaped attention in the press. In con- 
trast the Kennedy administration seems to 
have been less forgetful. Judging from 
their pronouncements, from the declaration 
of the embargo onwards, it almost looks as 
though they had been digging up Dulles’s 
old speeches, 
* * * 


Three weeks ago in Peace News we fe- 
ported the sale of Buccaneer low-flying 
bombers to South Africa. Now there have 
been further arms deals. According to The 
Times of October 25 South Africa has pur- 
chased some Westland Wasp armed heli- 
copters and about six Canberra twin-jet 
bombers manufactured by English Electric. 
In addition it has bought some C - 130E 
military transport planes from the US and 
40 Mirage fighters from France. 


The discussion in Parliament on the sale of 
bombers from Britain to South Africa has 
been on a rare level of inadequacy. Harold 
Wilson, Labour’s spokesman for foreign 
affairs, referred in the Commons on Oct- 
ober 31 to “the sale of fighter aircraft to 
South Africa.” In fact, Buccaneers and 
Canberras are not fighters but bombers. 
Mr. Wilson's mistake, however, was eagerly 
exploited by the Joint Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Peter 
Thomas. Not that he explained the facts 


John Papworth 


Deadlock in Northern Rhodesia 


The failure of Kenneth Kaunda’s United 
National Independence Party to achieve its 
confidently expected majority in the North- 
ern Rhodesian elections has led him to 
propose a _ coalition government with 
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Nkumbula’s African National Congress. 


This “failure” is the wholly unreal and arti- 
ficial product of a carefully engineered 
electoral procedure devised in Whitehall. 
The size of the hurdles built into the con- 
stitution under which the clection was 
fought, and which Kaunda’s UNIP needed 
to surmount, may be judged from the 
voting figures. Ignoring for a moment the 
middle roll where the results are expressed 
in a baffling maze of percentages which do 
not indicate the number of voters, the total 
votes cast on the combined upper and lower 
rolls was as follows: 


ANC (Nkumbula) ............... 17,317 
UFP (Welensky) ...............6.. 21,738 
UNIP (Kaunda) .................. 73,537 
OUNCISee es. . tree ote ete cane 4,269 


UNIP, therefore, has a clear majority of 
30,213 (or over 25 per cent) over the com- 
bined votes of its opponents. Yet the dis- 
tribution of seats as a result of the election 
is as follows: 


ANB eerie cae 5 
UPR ccc 15 
UNI Pgs ccvastes 14 


Having won three and a half times as many 
votes as its nearest rivals, Welensky’s UFP, 
UNIP finds it secures one seat fewer. 


Is Kaunda right to propose a coalition with 
the ANC ? We have seen in Britain how 
the organised might of money could bring 
down a Labour Government. In Northern 
Rhodesia a government with an African 
majority, however large, would face a 
formidable opposition, open and covert, 
ranging from big business interests and 
Communist infiltration on the right to the 
chiefs and secessionists on the left. 


As a result of the electoral pact between 
Welensky and Nkumbula, UNIP’s confident 
predictions (which I fully shared) that the 
latter would be eclipsed have proved false. 
Most of Nkumbula’s strength rests on Euro- 
pean votes and the way they are favour- 
ably weighted under the present constitu- 
tion. As such his role is cast to be another 
Tshombe in Central Africa if his European 
masters have their way. 


Kaunda will probably receive full party 
backing at the forthcoming UNIP Council 
mecting for his bold overture to Nkumbula, 
and it will be ironic indeed if, after all the 
money and support they have lavished on 
him, the Europeans find the strength they 
have helped him to acquire is used to frus- 
trate their interests. The main issue of this 
election has, after all, been the intention of 
UNIP to end the Central African Federa- 
tion. So hated is this Federation among the 
African people that even Nkumbula is 
forced to pay lip service to its dismember- 
ment, notwithstanding his election pact with 
Welensky’s pro-Federation UFP. Despite 
the small number of seats he has won, 
Nkumbula holds the balance between the 
two main parties (a role intended for Sir 
John Moffat's Liberals), Whether he re- 
jects the easy money and high living and 
the prospect of power under European 
patronage, or whether he decides to seize 
what may be his last opportunity to re- 
habilitate himself in African eyes remains 
to be seen, 


The maze of conflicting interests and the 
possibilities for pure mischief which exist 
from any African stooge politician that 
Europeans may wish to promote under a 
“free” constitution devised in Europe are 
endiess, and should serve as a warning to 
those who seek simple or even facile solu- 
tions to the problems of emergent Africa. 


Despite the results of the election in terms 
of seats in the legislature, the voters of 
Northern Rhodesia have indicated by a 
substantial majority that they wish to be 
rid of the Federation, This has in fact 
been the dominant African view since the 
scheme for Federation was first proposed, 
and it has taken almost ten years for the 
Africans to be able to register their oppo- 
sition to it in a way that makes it impos- 
sible to misrepresent their views. 


Mr. R. A Butler. as Minister for Central 
African affairs, must now give effect to this 
clear expression of popular will without 
further delay. If he does not do so the 
consequences may be a tragic loss of life 
and the prospect of racial strife in future. 
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- he simply allowed what Mr. Wilson had 
said to pass as the truth, stating that the 
hon, member for Huyton had “ referred in 
particular to the provision of fighter air- 
craft.”” Under this heading Mr. Thomas dis- 
cussed the Buccaneer, and declared that he 
was informed that “ the specialist perform- 
ance and role of the Buccaneers make them 
quite unsuitable for use in suppressing 
civilian disturbances.” 


On an issue which Mr. Wilson described as 
“urgent” and possibly even “ critical” he 
went into the Commons apparently without 
knowing his facts, and on the same issue 
the Joint Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was either misinformed or 
else deliberately misleading. 
* = * 


On the publication of Khrushchev’s reply 
to Bertrand Russell there was a rise of 
19.68 points on the Wall Street Index. 
Writing in the French journal Arts Jean 
Ormesson comments that he is glad to see 
that businessmen are so interested in the 
correspondence of an old philosopher, and 
he hopes that they will not regard intel- 
lectual speculations with such contempt in 
future; “they will know that these specu- 
lations are serious.” 
* * * 


It was with more than a twinge of con- 
science that we realised that in the middle 
of the Cuba crisis we had passed over, on 
October 31, the 25th anniversary of the 
death of Canon Dick Sheppard, the founder 
of the Peace Pledge Union. 


But for Dick Sheppard’s decision in 1934 to 
see that the group that founded Peace News 
got proper financial support this paper 
would have died within a few weeks of its 
birth, For most of us on the staff of 
Peace News, and probably for most of our 
readers. he is a legendary name, unknown 
to us as a person, But the confidence he 
had in the group, mainly in their twenties, 
that launched this paper remains a chal- 
lenge to all of us. 
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The soldier, the devil and the 
narrator in Centre 42’s 
production of The Soldier’s Tale 


Nort (nln 


When something like Centre 42 happens it 
is hard to be objective. Faced with the 
unstated assumption that culture belongs to 
a privileged minority, with Mr. Cecil King’s 
assertion that the British public is ignorant 
and stupid, with a commercial system of 
entertainment that treats people as figures 
in a balance sheet, and with the smooth, 
polite sneers of Observer journalists, one is 
tempted simply to wave a flag and yell 
slogans, 

For Centre 42's aims are revolutionary. 
Arnold Wesker and his team are present- 
ing a direct challenge to the whole organ- 
isation of culture in a capitalist society. 
Rejecting the idea that culture is some- 
thing you sell like a detergent, Wesker is 
offering artists the opportunity of working 
in a more meaningful way and is trying to 
involve new audiences by demonstrating that 
the arts are relevant to the lives they lead. 
Not content with condemning the cultural 
vacuity of British life, Wesker is acting to 
try and change the situation. He deserves 
all the support he can honestly be given. 
But it is precisely because Centre 42’s aims 
are revolutionary that its activities deserve 
something more than an approving cheer. 
Any movement which sets itself such im- 
portant objectives asks to be given a care- 
ful and critical attention. In this column I 
want to examine some of the offerings in 
the current Centre 42 provincial festivals 
which have been organised through local 
Trades Councils. Since I have not yet been 
able to see everything in the festivals, this 
analysis will inevitably be incomplete. 
Centre 42’s activities are based on the 
assumption that the arts matter. that they're 
not just a decoration, an alternative way of 
filling leisure time, but that they’re essential 
to a full awareness of what it means to be 
alive in this society at this time, This 
doesn’t imply a commitment to major social 
issues and a ponderous seriousness. Per- 
haps the most exciting new achievement of 
Centre 42 so far is the bringing together of 
a group of top British jazzmen into a big 
band which plays with a zest and a swing 
that I've never heard equalled in a British 
band. This band seems to me tu sum up 


all Centre 42’s best intentions. It takes jazz 
cut of the self-consciousness of the concert 
hall and away from the cliques of the jazz 
clubs, and restores it intelligibly to a wider 
audience; and it does so while retaining all 
the element of invention and sheer enjoy- 
ment that the commercial routine of big 
band touring inevitably tends to deaden. 
But what Centre 42's assumption docs 
imply is that every offering must aim at 
making people more alive. at challenging 
stereotyped ways of thinking and feeling, at 
opening up new possibilities of experience. 
The jazz dance, and, to some extent, the 
folk-singers do this by offering alternatives 
to the mechanical noises churned out in the 
pop song factories. But I can’t see where 
Bernard Kops’s latest play, Enter Solly 
Gold, fits into the picture. 

Enter Solly Gold is, presumably, intended 
to introduce a new audience to live theatre. 
Its purpose must be to demonstrate the ex- 
citement of live theatre at a time when 
most people see drama only through tele- 
vision. Watching it I was reminded of Sam 
Goldwyn’s remark that people won’t pay to 
see bad movies when they can see them at 
home for nothing. 

Not that Enter Solly Gold is a bad play 
compared with most of the plays that are 
having long runs in the West-End. It’s the 
story of a Jewish confidence trickster who 
poses as a rabbi and almost fleeces a 
wealthy Iewish businessman out of his for- 
tune and his daughter by promising to 
make him Messiah. It’s mildly funny, even 
in this soft-centred production, in which 
most of the play’s more brittle qualities are 
lost in the sogginess of Leonard Sach’s per- 
formance as the wealthy Jew (he constantly 
holds back his lines, so that the simplest 
remarks seem to be picked out in inverted 
commas). It has many of the fashionable 
elements that were daring in low-life drama 
at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, six years 
ago - the inevitable tart, the cheerful wide 
boy. the baffled policeman and a few rude 
temarks about God. 

Typical of its humour is the moment when 
Solly Gold, the fake rabbi, orders his host, 


Morry, who is lying on the floor crippled 
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with pain. to stand up and be healed. 
Morry climbs laboriously to his feet, “O 
ye of little faith ! ~ says Solly - and Morry 
falls down again. Typical of its character- 
isation is the figure of the fat girl who 
prefers eating to loving. And typical of its 
sentiment is a speech in which Morry in- 
forms everybody that he’s just noticed the 
beauty of the sky and the moon, What is 
entirely Jacking is any sense of purpose, 
artistic or otherwise. You don't need to 
compare the play with its great original, 
Moliére’s Turtuffe, to see how watery it is: 
the comic invention is thin if you only set 
it beside a farce like Henry Livings’s Big 
Soft Nellie. As an undemanding evening 
in the commercial theatre Enter Solly Gold 
might get by. As an invitation and chal- 
lenge to a new audience it is woefully in- 
adequate. Nobody is going to be per- 
suaded that theatre matters by low-pressure 
material like this. 


But by way of contrast the festival produc- 
tion of Stravinsky’s The Soldier's Tale 
offers an experience that could not be en- 
countered in any other medium. It is 
difficult to believe that this example of total 
theatre - music, mime. acting, dance - was 
first produced as long ago as 1918, Very 
few of the avant-garde dramatists to-day 
are even aware of theatre in this way at 
all. 

The Soldier's Tale is the story of a soldier 
who unwittingly sells his soul to the devil 
in exchange for material wealth. He loses 
his family and his fiancée who reject him, 
but he becomes rich. But he is unhappy. 
He regains his soul by deliberately losing 
his wealth to the devil in a game of cards. 
With his regained freedom he cures a sick 
princess and marries her. But he is warned 
to be content with what he has. If he steps 
outside the princess's kingdom he will be 
lost. In the end, encouraged by the prin- 
cess, he tries to return home. As he crosses 
the frontier the devil is waiting to lead him 
away. 

At first sight this old legend seems a long 
way away from making the arts socially 
relevant to-day. But what this play com- 
municates - in terms of music, colour, nar- 
ration, movement - is an awareness of the 
human situation, of the ambition, joy, ten- 
derness and grief involved in our relation- 
ships with each other that is beyond the 
ordinary range of the socially conscious 
“ problem” play. 

In the conventional, naturalist theatre, the 
actors, the dialogue, the objects on the 
stage, and the set itself are all primarily 
intended to create an illusion of reality. 
Even the simplified set of Solly Gold, a 
skeleton on which a photograph of East 
London is hung, encourages us to believe 
that what we're sceing is a family in a 
room. 

The Soldier's Tale totally rejects the theatre 
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Instead of immersing ourselves 
into a “real life” situation, we are asked 
to listen to music and words and to re- 


of illusion. 


spond to colours and movements, At the 
side of the stage, fully visible, sits the 
orchestra. Between the orchestra and the 
acting area there is a table at which the 
narrator sits, reading from a book and 
smoking a cigarette. At the back of the 
acting area is a screen on which shadows 
are reflected and pictures are thrown. The 
dialogue is in rhymed couplets, reduced to 
the bare essentials of the story. which is 
sometimes created in words - as in the nar- 
rator’s description of the journey to the 
devil's house - and sometimes in music, 
movement. pictures or a combination of all 
these. As we watch and listen we are sud- 
denly made conscious in a new way of tex- 
tures and objects and gestures of what it 
means to be tired on a dusty road, or to be 
happy when you’re no longer sick, or of 
the beauty of simple shapes. Everything is 
heightened and thrown into relief - even 
the jugs and mugs from which the char- 
acters drink. 


The images are surprising and delightful. 
When the narrator tells how the soldier 
becomes a pedlar, there is suddenly thrown 
on to the screen an abstract pattern of 
bright, trianguJar colours - red and green. 
And in the scene in which the soldier cures 
and woos the princess; dance becomes visual 
poetry. We see the princess as a black and 
white shadow behind the screen. The 
shadow of the soldier appears and leans 
over her. She raises first one arm, then 
two, then a foot. As she rises from the 
bed the soldier takes her by the hand and 
leads her in front of the screen. Black and 
white become colours - the girl is wearing 
a bright green dress, and the soldiei pale 
blue, decked with yellow. 


The girl dances her joy: the dance is hard, 
witty, angular, the movements leaping out 
of a Cubist painting. A demon. naked 
from the waist upwards, tries to intervene, 
and a pattern emerges in which the lovers 
help each other and the demon is con- 
stantly baffled. As the scene ends the two 
of them come together into a single black 
shape thrown in shadow on the screen. 
But the narrator is there, pegging down the 
lyricism and holding it in place. Coolly he 
states the play’s conclusion - you can’t have 
what you now have and also what you 
ence had. The final scene, with a line of 
black dots flashed on the screen to repre- 
sent the frontier, and the soldier stepping 
across it to be entangled in a purple scarf 
handled by a red demon, presents the state- 
ment in concrete draniatic terms. 


In his second article, which will appear next 
week, Albert Hunt will discuss Arnold 
Wesker’s The Nottingham Captain and the 
extent of Centre 42’s achievement so far. 
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THE 


COMMON 
MARKET 


In a pamphlet which was published by Peace 
News this week, April Carter discusses how 
and why Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market would tend to intensify the cold 
war, and the serious problems which would 
be involved in trying to carry out CND's 
policy in the European Economic Commu- 
nity. She suggests that, faced with these pro- 
blems, CND could adopt a multilateralist 
policy or stick to unilateralism, recognising 
that its implications would be much more 
radical in the context of the EEC; or it 
could work for the creation of a European 
movement aiming at the total disarmament 
of Western Europe, 


In the extract printed below April Carter 
discusses a further possible approach. Al- 
though she argues that CND should oppose 
British entry into the Common Market, she 
also urges the importance of a European 
movement and the need to present a view 
of a future Europe which can be set in con- 
trast to the one offered by the Common 
Market. 


It seems to me that there is an approach 
which is more or less halfway between 
“unilateralism in one country” and “ total 
revolution,” and which takes over certain 
multilateralist concepts - like disengagement 
and the Unden plan - and transforms them 
in a unilateralist setting. 


The basis of this approach is that the 
movements of several countries should com- 
bine together to work for unilateral dis- 
armament by those countries simultane- 
ously. This grouping of countries should 
be one which has direct relevance in terms 
of conventional politics. It should where 
possible stretch across the iron curtain and 
combine countries which could logically 
form a neutral zone - for example, West 
Germany, East Germany and Poland. 


This grouping should also where possible 
have some kind of natural, cultural or 
economic tendency to combine - especially 
where the East-West balance is not of 
central importance. For example, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Norway, Denmark and 
Iceland (NATO) might combine with 
Sweden (neutral but pro-West) and Finland 
(officially neutral but dependent on the 
USSR), in a campaign for a neutral Scan- 
dinavian belt. The Scandinavian countries 
have already formed the Nordic Union, 
which has abolished customs duties and 
passport control between its members. 


This proposal is not intended to mean that 
every step towards disarmament should be 
taken on the basis of strict reciprocity in 
the other countries of the grouping. This 
is obviously impossible, and would lead one 
back into the same impasse as attempts to 
obtain negotiated agreement have reached. 
Each movement in each country must work 
for unilateral initiatives - for example, a 
refusal to make or store nuclear weapons, 
of withdrawal of certain bases, or a reduc- 
tion in conventional forces. Any success in 
one country would improve the chances of 
success in another, but the first would not 
be dependent on the second. 


What it does mean is that there should be 
a maximum co-ordination between the 
movements in these countries, that they 
should be aiming at similar and related 
goals at the same time, and that when the 
movements in each country have become 
very strong they should aim to take the 
final step of replacing their governments 
and making their countries neutral simul- 
taneously. If this is impossible, but all the 
movements are sufficiently strong and co- 
ordinated, then the countries might all go 
neutral by a kind of political chain reaction 


an alternative vision 


of Europe 


within a very short space of time. In this 
way each country could gain in economic 
and diplomatic strength and would have a 
better chance of really carrying through 
disarmament and maintaining its neutrality. 
This grouping of states is intended to work 
at two levels. Immediately, it is intended 
to clarify the process of internationalising 
the movement. It is impossible to work 
really closely with every movement in every 
country; it is possible to work closely with 
movements in three or four other countries. 
Local groups can establish liaison with local 
groups in three other countries; students 
can concentrate on making contacts with 
student movements in three other countries; 
conferences and seminars can be organised 
centred on the.particular problems of three 
movements. 


Naturally co-operation cannot be limited to 
such groupings of countries. The various 
groupings in Europe must be closely in 
touch with each other; the European move- 
ment must be linked with the North Ameri- 
can movements; beth must be working with 
sympathetic forces in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

Britain has, for example, a particular re- 
sponsibility for trying to strengthen the 
forces of neutralism in Africa, the Near 
and the Far East because of its position in 
the Commonwealth and its membership of 
both the Central and South-East Asia 
Treaty Organisations. US groups have par- 
ticular responsibility for joining up with 
neutralists in Latin America. In addition 
strong campaigns have an obligation to 
help build up weak campaigns in other 
countries, All these criss-crossing commit- 
Ments have to be assessed and to some 
extent formalised through organisations. 
But they do not detract from the import- 
ance of concentrating action in the kind of 


April Carter 


regional groupings I have outlined. 


This grouping of states is also intended to 
work on a long term and political level, 
both as a means of creating neutral, buffer 
zones between the Soviet Union and NATO 
and as a means of creating natural units for 
economic co-operation and areas free from 
frontier controls on individuals or censor- 
ship of ideas. These groupings must also 
be seen within a European context (and 
eventually of course in a world context). 
It is not enough for unilateralists simply to 
oppose the Common Market and to point 
out all its negative features. In spite of its 
faults the Common Market does represent 
a certain vision of Europe, and has the 
boldness, imaginativeness and dynamism 
associated with vision. Many people sup- 
port the Market in Europe and, to some 
extent, in this country because they hope to 
bring about world co-operation and the end 
of nationalism which they conceive to be a 
prime cause of war. 

The disarmament movement must create its 
own, more genuine vision of a peaceful, co- 
operating Europe. Our vision of Europe 
differs from that of the Common Market, 
first in seeking to bring together all Europe, 
East and West, instead of perpetuating and 
hardening the East-West division and, 
secondly, in being based on disarmament 
and neutralism instead of NATO and com- 
mitment to the cold war. There must, how- 
ever, be other very important differences. 
The Common Market is aiming at political 
unification and this means the centralising 
of power at a supra-national level. This 
political centralisation is related to the 
economic aims of the Market - the drive to 
abolish all tariffs between the EEC coun- 
tries and to raise a uniform tariff wall 
around the Community and to systematise 
everything which has a bearing on produc- 


Eberhard Grosser 


At the International Study Conference of 
the War Resisters’ International which was 
held in Copenhagen at the beginning of 
August, three different views were expressed 
on the attitude pacifists should take towards 
the Common Market. 


The British participants, who were mainly 
members of the Committee of 100, were 
strongly against an expansion of the EEC 
in which NATO powers would predominate, 
because this would mean intensified military 
power politics in the West; the possibility 
of neutralism in Europe would weaken; 
militarily neutral states would be drawn 
economically into the cold war; the Eastern 
Bloc would consolidate itself as a counter- 
measure; and Yugoslavia, Poland and, per- 
haps, Finland would find themselves more 
dependent on the Soviet Union. 


In domestic affairs the reactionary political 
attitudes of de Gaulle and Adenauer would 
also extend to the newly-joining states. 
Through centralisation and bureaucratisa- 
tion of the Common Market, the demo- 
cracies of the member states might become 
farcical. In particular, the hope of uni- 
lateral disarmament by Britain, as under- 
stood by CND, would vanish on Britain’s 
entry into an integrated economic com- 
munity. The isolation of the peoples of the 
socialist states would be intensified, and 
would make possible a reinforced and wide- 
spread anti-communist movement through- 
out the entire power zone of the EEC. In 
the “big-business Europe” that would 
emerge the big companies would use their 
position of power to prevent any reforms 
in the community and provide for increas- 
ing expenditure on armaments. 


In view of these dangers, many supporters 
of CND and the Committee of 100 empha- 
tically rejected the idea of Britain joining 
the EEC. Their arguments are, moreover, 
supported by left-wing socialists both in the 
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Labour Party and in the German SDS. It 
was evident that the question of how the 
EEC would develop without them was not 
considered by our British friends. The 
hazards of the economic and political isola- 
tion of Britain did not appear very great 
compared with the questions raised by 
entry into the EEC. 


At present, however, there is a neutral atti- 
tude in CND towards the Common Market. 
This corresponds to the restriction of 
CND’s activities to the direct struggle 
against the bomb. In all the groups at the 
WRI conference it was agreed that the 
Common Market was a reality and that the 
way it developed would not be influenced 
by us. A considerable number of German 
and French pacifists, moreover, do not 
appear to have yet seen the connection be- 
tween the Common Market and NATO. 


Whether they are aware of this relationship 
or not, most Continental pacifists, particu- 
larly those from Germany and France, are 
strongly in favour of the Common Market. 
This view is in line with the struggle of war 
resisters against nationalist wars between 
European states. The EEC would not only 
increasingly remove the technical possibili- 
ties of military struggles between member 
states, but it would undoubtedly lead to 
sociological and cultural amalgamation 
which would also prevent thoughts of in- 
ternal war from developing. 


The European conception was not ongin- 
ated by big business, but was developed by 
young people, idealists, pacifists and people 
of all political complexions. These people 
may perhaps, in their efforts to develop the 
original idea, fail to notice many dangers. 
But in their view the economic and (to the 
extent that it can be achieved) political 
union of Europe is an instance of renun- 
ciation of national sovereignty and a Euro- 


pean contribution towards world unity. 


The tight nature of this union has proved 
successful, unlike the unrealistic EFTA ex- 
periment. In the bloc-like structure of 
world trade Europe is being forced to build 
her own bloc. Freed from the frustra- 
tions of national boundaries and disputes, 
with good economic organisation, Europe 
would be able to contribute towards the 
solution of the world-wide problem of 
under-developed countries. Belief in Euro- 
pean union naturally includes the wish to 
bring in all European states, and especially 
to bring about a union between the EEC 
and EFTA groups. 


In the EEC there are, it is true, dangerous 
tendencies towards militarism, towards a 
European nationalism and a_ nationalist 
anti-communism. On the other hand, a 
positive contribution might be made by 
pacifists and other democrats in the EFTA 
countries by trying to bring their countries 
into the EEC and opposing the political 
ideologies of the present Marketeers These 
countrics could be a check on EEC mili- 
tarism, particularly by emphasising the 
status of the neutral countries. Public 
opinion in those countries could very well 
challenge the conservatism characteristic of 
Western Germany. 


The tradition of civil liberty in England, 
for instance, would encourage German and 
French pacifists to demand similar treatment 
in their own countries. If a close connec- 
tion were to exist between these countries, 
the brutal methods of the French police 
and the severe fines imposed in Germany 
for civil disobedience would be difficult to 
maintain, English pacifists, on the other 
hand, would be lacking in courage if they 
sought to protect the rights they enjoy in 
their own country by keeping it isolated 
from the rest of Europe 


The enthusiasm for the United Nations, for 
disinterested aid to under-developed coun- 
tries, and for socialism, and the strong 
tendency towards military neutralism in the 
East-West struggle which is shown by the 
majority of the EFTA states would cause 
a shift of the political balance of power in 
Europe. In isolation, however, these merits 
remain ineffective. It is defeatist to argue 
that these virtues could not survive with 
closer integration. into the EEC. 


The pacifist movements, in the widest sense 
of the term, are in danger of disintegrating 
in Europe through their respective par- 
tialities. Thus, in my opinion, the British 
CND movement is too negative in its 
appeal, too orientated towards external 
partisanship, organisation, action and _ tac- 
tics. The emphasis on personal conversion 
and self-discipline as a necessary step to- 
wards the realisation of a non-violent com- 
munity is absent, The French Action 
Civique Non-violente, on the other hand. is 
made up of people who have made non- 
violence their way of life and who start by 
individual reform. But they lack contact 
with the masses. The German movement is 
not very far advanced in either direction. 
If these movements were to come into 
closer contact all could be immeasurably 
strengthened, But there is little hope if 
they remain isolated from each other. 


Pacifists cannot afford to take up a nega- 
tive attitude, or an illusory positive attitude, 
like immediate world free trade. They can- 
not themselves take up the arguments put 
out by the jingoists and_ isolationists. 
Moreover, they cannot sit on the fence. 
They must, as soon as possible, develop a 
common European strategy in order to 
combine their national assets and fight 
together inside a united Europe. Instead 
of aiming for national unilateralism they 
must work for European unilateralism. 
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In West Germany: right, anti- 
nuclear marchers from Mannheim 
to Frankfurt, Easter 1962; 
below, a modern coal-mine 


tion, such as regulations controlling man- 
agement and Jabour relations, the activities 
of firms. the insurance systems, and trans- 
port. Thirdly the EEC is intended to pro- 
mote a capitalist kind of economy - to 
encourage an economic free-for-all. Though 
nominally the EEC is supposed to control 
and prevent cartels, mergers and so on, in 
effect it has used its governmental and 
supra-national powers to create a system in 
which the big economic battalions have 
maximum freedom to operate to their own 
advantage. The big German combines, for 
example, which the European Coal and 
Steel Community was formed partly to 
combat, have in fact grown in strength. 
Our vision of a new Europe cannot be one 
of a United States of Europe or of a 
Europe ruled by a_ central European 
authority. This is both practically impos- 
sible and intrinsically undesirable. It is for 
one thing extremely difficult to create a 
federal government for a Jarge number of 
states, The French. who have been the 
prime movers in working for political 
federation, are now opposing the entry of 
the Scandinavian countries to the EEC be- 
cause they do not believe that an effective 
political authority can be set up if the 
member states are too numerous and too 
diverse. If one looks at Europe as a whole 
it is obviously very much more difficult to 
envisage a federal government comprising 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Poland and West Ger- 
many. Though one can assume that in a 
neutral Europe almost none of the present 
governments, East or West, will still be in 
power, one certainly cannot assume that all 
these countries will have broken completely 
with their past political and economic 
organisation and ideas, or that they will all 
agree on patterns of development and 
organisation for the future. 


Moreover, a major impetus towards ending 
the cold war in Europe is a desire for 
greater freedom: for greater national free- 
dom, for greater individual freedom, for 
greater freedom to experiment socially. To 
create a United States of Europe one would 
have to impose one pattern of political and 
economic development. But one could re- 
move national barriers in the form of pass- 


ports and of restrictions on individual free- 
dom to travel and live in other countries 
without any central authority. The ending 
of the cold war and the arms race would in 
itself break down the main barrier to free 
exchange of people and ideas. Premoting 
this breaking down of national frontiers 
and the detailed problems of implementa- 
tion could be dealt with by reconstituting 
the Council of Europe on an all-European 
basis. The Council is a co-operative, not a 
supra-national organisation, and has already 
been seeking to abolish passports in 
Western Europe. 

The only major cbstacle to removing bar- 
riers to free movement of individuals might 
be an economic one - if the greater pros- 
perity of one area and the great poverty of 
another Jed to over-population of the rich 
territory - the reason for Britain's Immigra- 
tion Act. But this is fundamentally a pro- 
blem of economic development, not of 
frontier controls. It is also a problem the 
EEC has not tackled seriously. There has 
been very little economic development of 
Southern Italy; Southern Italians still have 
to migrate to the North or to the Ruhr or 
some other thriving industrial area. 


This problem links up with the whole ques- 
tion of economic barriers in Europe. The 
logical economic concept for a new, neut- 
ralist Europe is for a free trade area. In 
a free trade area internal tariffs are re- 
moved but external tariffs against the out- 
side world are not uniformly raised, as they 
are in a Customs Union (which is what the 
EEC is). Nor does a Free Trade Area need 
the centralised, supra-national organisation 
to enforce controls required by a Customs 
Union. It is altogether a more flexible, co- 
operative kind of grouping. 

Clearly we cannot claim now that a Free 
Trade Area would be a completely effective 
economic arrangement. The trading pat- 
terns of the countries within the area and 
their stages of economic development and 
organisation would affect its viability. So 
would the economic situation in the rest of 
the world, and particularly the policies of 
the United States. 

But our economic view of a new Europe 
must be part of our total political vision, 
and it must be subordinated to some extent 
to political needs. A free trade area is not 
a detailed blue print; it is an ideal to which 
in future we should try to approximate. In 
setting up this kind of ideal we would be 
doing precisely what the architects of the 
Common Market have done. 

The most important impulse behind the 
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Common Market was political, and the 
reasons which dictated its form - the 
Customs Union - were also primarily poli- 
tical. The economic factors, though im- 
portant, were secondary. The Customs 
Union was set up as the first step to poli- 
tical union. 


The third problem that our policy for a 
new Europe must tackle is that of the kind 
of economy within the various countries. 
It seems quite probable that, in view of the 
kind of people and organisations inclined 
towards neutralism, that governments in a 
new Europe would be mostly socialist, 
though the precise interpretation of social- 
ism might differ considerably in various 
places. But regardless of the ideological 
approach to economic organisation there 
would be one basic problem on which all 
the countries would have to agree. That is 
the problem of economic monopolies and 
unrestricted business competition. 


If our vision of Europe is one in which all 
military power and highly centralised poli- 
tical power have been. banished, then con- 
centrated economic power must also be 
limited and decentralised. In practical 
terms the East European countries in par- 
ticular are not likely to welcome a Europe 
in which the present EEC business com- 
bines have unrestricted influence. These in- 
dustrial and financial concentrations could 
be broken down partly by national action, 
partly by direct action on the part of 
workers in these firms, and general agree- 
ment would have to be reached on their 
limitation, Such agreement might be 
reached through the medium of a European 
economic co-operative organisation on the 
the lines of the old OEEC (Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation). 

In the framework of this kind of free, 
neutral and co-operative Europe our pro- 
posed regional groupings could continue to 
have special economic and other links. But 
where the groupings were basically artificial 
arising out of the need to break down the 
Cold War barriers, the individual countries 
could build up or resume more_ natural 
trading patterns. For example, an imme- 
diate grouping of Germany and Poland 
would not necessarily mean that this was a 
permanent special grouping. But where 
such groupings were based on economic 
inter-dependence or cultura] ties, as in 
Benelux or Scandinavia, it would be im- 
portant that the pattern of co-operation 
they established was in harmony with the 
ideas and aims of an ultimate neutral Euro- 
pean community. 
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Protestants and Catholics 


The Northern Ireland Problem, 
P. Barritt and Charles F. Carter. 
University Press, 25s.). 


Black and white in Alabama (or Notting 
Hill); Hindu and Muslim in Bengal: Pro- 
testant and Catholic in Ireland - the list 
could be prolonged indefinitely. All these 
confrontations illustrate the difficulty 
human groups find in getting along with 
one another, Social divisions in Northern 
Treland are, of course, a comparatively mild 
case. There is an clement of violence, to 
be sure, but in recent years this has been 
on a small scale. The gulf between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, though in many ways 
profound, does not obtrude itself as a racial 
division is bound to do. There is par- 
ticipation by both communities in the BBC 
and commercial TV. At election times it is 
possible to go canvassing in “ mixed“ areas 
and get a more generally genial reception 
than one would in many parts of England. 
None the less, stresses between the com- 
munities are very real, When I lived in 
Belfast (from 1952 to 1960) I was impressed 
by the dark expectations of large-scale 
violence that haunted people’s minds when- 
ever the Irish Republican Army took to 
blowing up customs posts and attacking 
police barracks. Sam Thompson's play 
Over the Bridge, produced in 1960, and 
claiming to be true to life in the shipyards 
then, has a plot which turns on the out- 
break of Protestant violence against a 
Catholic workman. The play was con- 
sidered appallingly controversial, and the 
Group Theatre refused to touch it. Rela- 
tions between Protestants and Catholics are 
of surpassing interest, like sex: and like sex 


by Denis 
(Oxford 


they are not an easy subject to discuss in 
mixed company. Sam Thompson’s play 


was Ulster’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover. The 
Northern Ireland Problem is its Kinsey 
Report. 


Unlike Kinsey, Denis Barritt and Charles 
Carter disclose nething wildly unexpected. 
They remark in their introduction that both 
Protestant and Catholic have a _ conven- 
tional image of each other which often 
bears little resemblance to reality. The 
frish are inclined to see the other man’s 
religion with an il!-defined but influential 
emotion of fear and dislike, “like an ill- 
informed impression of a distant country.” 
The Protestant is apt to feel himself more 
“decent,” better established than his 
Catholic opposite number. On the other 
side. “we are told that some Catholic 
parents do not like their children even to 
play with Protestants ‘because of the lack 
of morals and the bad language they might 
pick up.’” 

But some features of the situation would be 
agreed to by everyone. It is clear that the 
Catholic community has a lower economic 
status than the Protestant; that there is 
some degree of discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of religion; and that the 
two communities do not mix very freely in 
their social life. The novelty of Barritt and 
Carter’s book lies in the way it defines the 
extent of these things with some precision. 
Their main aim, they say, is to take some 
of the heat out of the fires of controversy 
by stoking them up with a few facts. 


Thus they examine the employment policies 
of various firms and government depart- 


ments. Some firms employ exclusively 
people of their own religion; others (with 
modern methods of personnel selection) do 
not discriminate at all. Understandably, the 
authors were unable to make anything like 
a complete survey of private firms, but they 
do risk the generalisation that the Pro- 
testant predominance in commerce is likely 
to make job opportunities for Catholics in- 
ferior to those for Protestants, The differ- 
ence in opportunity is reflected in the 
higher Catholic emigration rate - a process 
which has kept the proportion of Catholics 
to Protestants constant over the years. in 
spite of the greater number of Catholic 
children born. 


On the much-disputed question of rigging 
electoral boundaries to produce a perma- 
nent Unionist majority, Barritt and Carter 
are inclined to think that such charges have 
been exaggerated. The results of parlia- 
mentary clections do not differ significantly 
from what one would expect if seats were 
assigned according to the number of Pro- 
testant and Catholic voters. The real pecu- 
liarity of Ulster politics, they say, is that 
elections are always dominated by the issue 
of whether Northern Ireland should con- 
tinue separate from the Irish Republic. 
Thus there is no alternation of parties in 
office. In local government, however, the 
Protestants certainly do have the elections 
weighted in their favour. This is mainly 
because the property vote (abolished in 
Britain after the war) is retained, and the 
Protestants benefit from this far more than 
do the Catholics. 


Northern Ireland is sometimes stigmatised 


“police state,” mainly because of the 
ae Powers Act, which gives the author- 
itics powers of interrogation, search, and 
internment without trial. Barritt and Carter 
arguc that these really are intended for use 
only against the numerous attempts that 
have been made to end partition by violent 
means, but they concede that these powers 
do bear hardly upon Catholics. They in- 
sist, however, that there is no restriction on 
free speech. Certainly the anti-partitionist 
Trish News has a wide circulation. 


The chief moral which the authors draw is 
that the two communities could do far 
more to get to know and understand each 
other, for example. in social work. They 
imply that there cught to be much less dis- 
crimination in employment than there is. 
but also make it clear that this would shift 
the balance of economic power in the pro- 
vince. And it is. after all, the existing 
balance which serves to keep the north 
separate from the Republic. 


Many Protestants will find confirmation in 
this of their fears. To relax in vigilance 
would be to commit a kind of political 
suicide. Barritt and Carter suggest. how- 
ever. that with the greater integration of 
national states that is bound to come in the 
world of the future, the separation of 
North and South will dwindle in signifi- 
cance. For the present. more intercourse 
between the two communities would 
“create a finer community than cither 
could achieve by their own dominance.” 
One hopes that these wise words will be 
heeded in Northern Ireland. And else- 
where. 


Allen Skinner S/R STEPHEN'S RETREA te 


Power Politics in the Nuclear Age, by Com- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall (Gollancz, 
25s.). 


When Sir Stephen King-Hall published his 
earlier book, Defence in the Nuclear Age, 
the growing number of people who were 
occupied with the same problems as he 
was looked to it, having regard to the 
author's background and record, for sub- 
stantial assistance in their thinking. 


What he did in that book was make a 
really unanswerable case against any British 
reliance on nuclear weapons in the present 
world situation, and seek to sketch out the 
main outlines of methods of non-violent 
defence, This sketched-out scheme for new 
defensive methods was a very inadequate 
one, but it was at least a beginning; and 
Sir Stephen clearly hoped to find means of 
developing it. He suggested that there 
should be a Government-sponsored public 
enquiry to examine the possibilities in non- 
violent methods for the provision of a 


out today 


totally new basis of defence strategy. Such 
an enquiry has, of course, never been en- 
tered upon, but there was reason to hope 
that in conjunction with those whose think- 
ing was on similar lines Sir Stephen would 
seek to develop his plans independently. 


1 therefore opened his new book, Power 
Politics in the Nuclear Age, with a good 
deal of cagerness, hoping to find that the 
proposals roughly sketched previously in 
the chapters “Problems of Occupation,” 
“ Resistance When Occupied,” and “The 
Training of the Nation,” had now been 
worked out in fuller detail. 


I was disappointed. The present book is 
not an advance. It is a retreat. Because I 
find it impossible to avoid this conclusion 
{ must make it clear that there is much in 
it that is worth while. As in his earlier 
book, the author's case against the assump- 
tion that it is possible to base a genuine 
defence on nuclear weapons is overwhelm- 
ingly strong and is set forth in a masterly 
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manner. Anyone who wants a brief but 
adequate account of what is involved in the 
development of nuclear weapons and the 
“means of delivery” cannot do better than 
keep by him Chapter 3 of this book; and 
there are some pages devoted to the ques- 
tion of protection in a nuclear war that I 
should like to see printed in leaflet form, to 
be put at the disposal of those who are 
inclined to discover what sense of reality 
there may be behind the nonsense put out 
by the official exponents of civil defence. 


Sir Stephen makes a useful survey of the 
missed opportunities that have occurred in 
British foreign policy over the past half- 
century, and this commands respect and has 
the more force because one recognises that 
many of the possible courses he is able to 
describe assisted by hindsight are courses 
that he was advocating at times when they 
might still have been taken. 

The positive side of the author’s policy is 
familiar ground among unilateralists, deal- 
ing with aid to peoples in need through 
backwardness in development or natural 
disasters. Numerous suggestions for work- 
ing out policies on these lines have been 
made by people like Sir Richard Acland 
and Mr. Leslie Hale. Sir Stephen's book 
contains other interesting and valuable pro- 
posals that may be added to the list. 
Where Sir Stephen differs is in his insist- 
ence that such things are an aspect of 
“ power politics.” This idea was contained 
in his earlicr book and I believe it tc be a 
disabling defect in his thinking. In the pre- 
sent book it serves to camouflage the fact 
that it is a retreat from what he was urging 
in the earlier volume. ‘There he was con- 
cerned with the possibility of developing in 
the British people the capacities that would 
make resistance by non-violent means a 
practical policy. The idea is still to be 
found in this volume, but it is treated very 
cursorily, and instead there is a discussion 
seeking to demonstrate the unlikeliness of 
the Communist states setting out to occupy 
Britain. The author’s conclusions are very 
likely justified. and I personally think they 
are; but it is very evident that he is now 


seeking to give a very different kind of re- 
assurance to those who are reluctant to 
abandon the idea of defence through 
violence from that which he was aiming at 
in the earlier volume. 


The transformation of “defence” to 
“power politics” in the title and the argu- 
ment may help to make Sir Stephen’s book 
look like an advance, but it is really play- 
ing with words, He seeks to make accept- 
able the use of che term “ power politics ” 
for the policies he is advocating by “ plant- 
ing”, in the earlier pages of the book, the 
kind of definitions that equate persuasion 
with coercion and the coercive imposition 
of a policy with “changing the enemy's 
mode of thinking.” These things are a 
carry-over from the earlier book, as is the 
insistence of the author on discussing his 
proposals in terms of the cold war. Sir 
Stephen is hampered, 1 suggest, by his 
desire to direct his appeal to “ top people,” 
and in particular to state his case in the 
terms of the militarists’ outmoded assump- 
tions. 


The arrival of nuclear weapons is the cul- 
minating point in the development of the 
means for the pursuance of power politics. 
Power politics have reached the point of 
self-destruction, and unless we face this fact 
they will destroy mankind also. — Sir 
Stephen is well aware of this, and indeed 
makes it very evident in this book, but he 
cannot prevent himself from hankering 
after outmoded forms of thought. He has 
still, in fact, to break through the thought 
barrier. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to 
“ways and means,” and this would have 
been better left out, for it is grotesque in 
its inadequacy. Sir Stephen wants a CND 
with branches, paid area organisers and 
secretaries, an adequate headquarters staff, 
and a membership which would exclude all 
those who are ready to partipate in Com- 
mittee of 100 activities. This chapter then 


tails off into a number of general consider- 
ations which, where they are not merely re- 
petitive. should have found their place in 
earlier chapters, ‘ 
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From R. Workman 


Tonbridge fast raises 
£79 for Oxfam 


On Friday, October 19, at seven o’clock in 
the evening six of us from the Tonbridge 
and Tunbridge Wells branches of the 
YCND started a 48-hour fast to protest 
against the vast amounts being spent on 
armaments and nuclear weapons whilst two- 
thirds of the world’s population live on or 
below subsistence level. The fast was held 
in the River Walk, Tonbridge, and during 
it money was collected for Oxfam as part 
of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


Money soon started coming in from virtu- 
ally all passers-by, one woman actually 
gave her bus fare and walked home, and 
two young boys collecting money for their 
guy donated it all to Oxfam. By midnight 
it was estimated that at least £5 had been 
collected, and with a modest sense of 
achievement we retired to bed. Some of us 
slept in a van kindly lent by Mr. Pengelly, 
a local CND supporter, whilst others slept 
under a tarpaulin, also kindly lent, by a 
Tonbridge tradesman, which was stretched 
from the river railings to an old Morris 
Eight. 


Saturday morning we were collecting by a 
quarter past seven and were kept busy all 
day, which made us especially glad of all 
the help we received from the people of 
Tonbridge, many of whom fasted with us 
for the day. All through the day we were 
amazed at the generosity of those who 


Chinese legation 
picketed 


Last Friday evening several members of the 
London Region CND executive, supported 
by a number of poster-paraders, presented 
themselves at the Legation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which is at 49 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. They wished to hand 
in a letter, signed by Mike Craft, Canon 
Collins, Devi Prasad and April Carter, 
which criticised the Chinese military action 
in India and warned of the danger that a 
local war might easily become a world war. 
Although the Press Attaché had agreed to 
receive the delegation by appointment at 
7.30 the whole legation was in darkness 
when they arrived. Neither front nor side 
door was opened even after repeated door- 
bell ringing. 


Finally at 8 p.m. a gruff voice was heard 
through the front door letter box, saying 
in tones far removed from Oriental polite- 
ness: ‘Come to the side door.” There the 
delegation was met by a large group of 
worried-looking officials, lights came on, 
and the police drove up as if at the wave 
of a wand. 


The Chargé d’Affaires did not like the 
posters, taking exception to the words 
“aggression” and “invasion,” and refused 
to take the letter brought by the delega- 
tion. On being reminded that even the 
Communist Party of India opposed the 
Chinese aggression, the Chinese officials re- 
plied that the people of India were not 
against the Chinese in this issue. but were 
being duped by Nehru, that “capitalist 
stooge of the Western imperialists.” 


The conversation proving unfruitful, the 
delegation left the doorway (they had been 
allowed no further) and deposited the letter 
in the letter box. Max Maxwell of the 
World Peace Brigade and Paul Woodford 
of London CND kept up a_poster-parade 
vigil until 11.45 p.m. Articles by Devi 
Prasad and Norman Cliff on the Sino- 
Indian conflict are on page 3, 


Denis Brian 
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the Labour Pacifist Fellowship, diel stud. 
denly on October 18 from a heart attack at 
the age of 42. He was married last year 
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in the Deptford Labour Party. 
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passed, many shoppers who were constantly 
passing us gave all their loose change each 
time they passed. One man held up in the 
usual Saturday morning traffic jam threw 
us a pound note as he drove past and 
several people rushed up, put one or two 
half-crowns in the tin and disappeared in 
the direction from which they had come 
before we had time to thank them. With 
the coming of evening and the opening of 
the fish-and-chip ‘shops came many teen- 
agers who thought they could torment us 
with food, but on seeing our seriousness 
and learning what it was all about, few left 
us without contributing something to the 
starving millions. 

At a quarter to ane on Saturday night, feel- 
ing quite tired, we turned in and awoke 
after a good night's sleep to catch the early 
passers. Sunday on the whole was not such 
a success as the day before, although we 
had even more helpers. JI found an empty 
stomach seemed to aid concentration on my 
school homework. 

Shortly before seven in the evening the 
press arrived for their final interviews and 
photographs and at the hour we all Jeft for 
the local Fortes for a cup of tea before 
returning home. 

To all of us the amazing success of the fast 
was more than we had expected. Besides 
raising nearly £79 (over twice the amount 
we had hoped for) practically all those to 
whom we spoke seemed to have nothing but 
Tespect and praise for our actions. The 
police were more helpful and friendly than 
we had expected and kept a careful watch 
over us to make sure “everything was all 
right.” The local press gave us a good 
coverage from the Tuesday before to the 
Friday after the fast, and to them and to 
all who helped in any way towards our 
small effort we offer our sincere thanks. 


From |. F. Stone 


Mr KS assurance 


“We on our part would agree... 
to give assurances against an invasion 
of Cuba.” - President Kennedy to 
Chairman Khrushchev, October 217. 
* * * 
“ Authoritative sources warned today 
against any feeling that the agree- 
ment with the Sovict Unien will lead 
to ‘ peaceful co-existence’ with Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba. . . . Once the first 
phase of actually dismantling and re- 
moving the Soviet weapons is com- 
pleted, they said that the hemisphere 
and Cubans can get on with the more 
* limited * phase of actually getting rid 
of the Castro regime... . At a 45- 
minute briefing in the State Depart- 
ment yesterday, Secretary of State 
Rusk told the 19 Latin American 
Ambassadors . . . not to exaggerate 
the extent of the US guarantee 
against invading Cuba.” - Washington 
Star, October 29, 
* * * 
“President Kennedy's assurance that 
the US won't invade Cuba if Premier 
Khrushchev removes the Soviet mis- 
siles there does not mean this 
country has pledged away the possi- 
bility of invasion in other circum- 
stances or at another time, This was 
the word today from high Adminis- 
tration officials in the face of some 
confusion over whether the US guar- 
anteed the Soviet Union it would 
never invade Cuba, These officials 
said _. . the US is not committed to 
trying to deal with Castro in the 
future without the threat of invasion 
as part of its arsenal.” - Washington 
Daily News, October 30. 


Lord Home agrees 


“The British Government now be- 
lieves in the establishment of a Euro- 
pean nuclear deterrent, qualified 
sources reported last night... . 
Officials believe that the main im- 
petus will come when Britain, already 
a nuclear power with 20 years’ of 
experience in the field, becomes a 
member of the European Economic 
Community. . . . (US) Administration 
planners predict that the establish- 
ment of a European nuclear system 
will be the first major task of an 
enlarged European community.” - 
Drew Middleton in the New York 
Times, November 5. 
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An astonishing letter 


From the Hon. Clive Bossom, MP. 


House of Commons, 25 October, 1962. 


Dear Mrs. Townsend, 


As Mr. Bossom is away in Kenya at present, I am writing to thank you 
for your letter of October 20 enclosing a copy of Peace News. 

I will see that Mr. Bossom has this on his return to London next week, 
However, perhaps I might mention that the Peace News is Russian inspired, 
if not directly financed from Moscow. It would obviously be to their 
advantage, therefore, to distort the facts concerned with Angola if indeed 
they did not “manipulate” evidence, as has been proved in other 


instances. 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Irene White, 
Private Secretary. 


A reader was so shocked by the pictures of atrocities in Angola printed 
in Peace News on October 19 that she wrote to her MP, enclosing a copy 
of PN. The astonishing reply she received from the MP’s private secretary 


is printed above. 


Peace News wrote to Miss Irene White stating that the remarks in her 
letter were a serious libel on this newspaper, and that it was “ distressing 
that a person holding such a responsible post as you do could be so 
woefully misinformed about a national weekly, the more so when a glance 


at the contents . . 


would have shown the absurdity of your allegations.” 


It asked Miss White for a letter ‘‘ withdrawing completely the remarks in 
the final paragraph,” and declared that it wished to publish this correspond- 
ence as a complete rebuttal of “ remarks which are made from time to 
time by people ill-informed about the policy and contents of this 


newspaper.” 


Peace News has now received a reply from Miss White, which says: 

“J would like to take this opportunity of withdrawing any implications 
which you may have read into the letter which are critical of yourself 
or which suggest that Peace News is not a completely independent 
periodical, or that you had ‘manipulated’ the news which had 


come in.” 


Michael Freeman 


Means and ends 


The Americans have always tried to portray 
the Cold War as a straight fight between 
“freedom” (the West) and totalitarianism 
(the Communist bloc). In an article in the 
New York Times on November 3 Adlai 
Stevenson, US Ambassador to the United 
Nations, wrote that one of the main differ- 
ences between the American and the Com- 
munist way of life lay in the degree of 
“ openness” in the one and secrecy in the 
other. Only in openness, he said, 
“will that mistrust that poisons the world 
atmosphere today be dispelled, and only 
through open societies can there arise 
that tolerance that will permit all of us 
to live in confidence and peace with one 
another.” 


The United States is still probably the most 
“open” society in the world, in spite of 
the many restrictions on individual liberty 
that the Cold War has produced there. It 
is still much easier for the private citizen 
in the US to learn about the activities of 
his government than it is, for example, in 
this country. But the Cold War exerts a 
continuous pressure on freedom and the 
American tradition of government openness 
now seems to be threatened. 
Mr. Arthur Sylvester, US Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defence, has defended the publica- 
tion of false news by the government dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis by saying that 
“News flowing from actions taken by the 
government is part of the weaponry. In 
the kind of world we live in the genera- 
tion of news ‘by actions taken by the 
government becomes one weapon in a 
strained situation. The results, in my 
opinion, justify the methods we used.” 
The American press has protested vigor- 
eusly both at the actions the US govern- 
ment took during the crisis and at Mr. 


Sylvester’s defence of them. It may be that 
the view that truth is something the gov- 
ernment should be free to play around with 
in a iime of crisis may not be taken any 
further. But the implications of Mr. Syl- 
vester’s statement arc enormous, If the 
government has no scruples at all about the 
way it releases information to the people 
democracy will have become barely a pre- 
tence. People are not free if they do not 
have free access to the information on 
which they make their choices. If Mr. 
Sylvester’s view prevails, the distinction 
between the “free” and the “enslaved” 
world, which is not now as clear-cut as Mr. 
Stevenson makes out, will have been 
blurred still further. 


More volunteer 


International Voluntary Service reports this 
month that its London groups are expand- 
ing at a quick pace. “Local groups are 
springing up all over London,” the IVS 
London newsletter states. Many London 
groups are organising week-end work pro- 
jects this November, further details of 
which can be had from IVS, Christchurch 
House, Chancel Street, London, S.E.1. 


CND factory week 


CND’s factory week, which ends next 
Monday, has seen a large amount of signi- 
ficant but small-scale action, consisting 
mainly of leafleting at factory gates. CND 
has produced an excellent four-page broad- 
sheet aimed at factory workers, which 
should be most useful to all campaigners. 
Copies can be had from CND, 2 Carthusian 
Street, London, E.C.1, at 3s. per 50. 


EVERY MAN Ill 


Report back meeting 


Hear the story of the crew’s voyage and attempts to communicate 
with the people of the Soviet Union. 


7.30 p.m. Friday, 9 November, Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1 


Chair: ADAM ROBERTS 


Speakers: JAMES CAMERON 
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Bishops and the bomb 


“The Convocation of Canterbury, or at 
least its Lower House,” wrote the Church 
Times on January 26 this year, “ can always 
be relied on to run true to form when a 
major issue such as the Church’s attitude to 
nuclear weapons appears on the agenda. 
Items of this sort invariably come in as last 
business.” What the writer did not men- 
tion was that the Church Times itself can 
equally be relief on to run true to form, 
for since the Bishop of Manchester wrote 
a short article in February, 1958, no article 
has appeared in its columns putting the 
non-unilateralist case or anti-CND articles, 
including a singularly ill-informed attack 
on the Committee of 100. The attitude of 
the Church Times to the bomb was ex- 
pressed on June 26, 1959, when it wrote 
that the “real consideration in favour of 
Britain’s keeping control of nuclear 
weapons ” was that “to abandon them, it 
can be argued, simply means throwing 
away all this country’s alliance in face of 
Communism.” 


However, there are signs that there is con- 
siderably more unease in the ranks of the 
bishops than is apparent in the columns of 
the church press. It is, indeed, difficult to 
say what is the over-all attitude of the 
bishops to the bomb since in many of their 
statements it is not clear whether they are 
recommending any policy or simply stating 
general moral attitudes. Many are content 
with expressing the theological background 
to the argument and leaving the rest to the 
politicians. Archbishop Fisher, when he 
said that “the Church could not become:a 
negotiating body in the politics of the 
matter, nor could it identify itself (except 
In extreme cases) with particular solutions 
of the problem” but should simply “ repre- 
sent the Christian point of view,” clearly 
believed that the latter could be quite well 
done without any reference to the former. 
Nevertheless, episcopal pronouncements 
have sometimes come down strongly on the 
side of one particular solution or another. 
A minority would seem to support not only 
the retention but also the usc, in certain 
circumstances, of the bomb. It was the 
present Bishop of London, then of Peter- 
borough. who was reported (Church Times, 
November 8, 1958, page 24) as saying that 
it was worth doing anything, even destroy- 
ing humanity, rather than run the risk of 
enslavement to Communism. When asked 
if this did not show a lack of faith in the 
Holy Spirit, he replied that the Christian’s 
duty was to fight back as far as he could. 
However, Bishop Stopford was one of the 
signatories of the recent statement issued on 
March 2 this year which included the asser- 
tion that Britain must never be a party to 
waging an all-out indiscriminate war what- 


ever any other power might do. 

Also signing this document was the Bishop 
of Willesden, who had earlier written in the 
journal Prisrn for September, 1958, that, 
although “nuclear war might lead to the 
destruction of humanity and destroy us 
all,” yet “we also have to face what I be- 
lieve is equally suicide, and that is exposing 
the world to the most diabolical thing the 
world has ever seen (i.e. Communism).” 
The Bishop went on to say that “there is 
no biblical authority for assuming that we 
must save jife at ail costs” and that far 
more terrible than physical death is the de- 
humanisation under Communism: “it is 
the ultimate sin against a child of God; it 
is blasphemy. it is the devil.” 


There were other voices which seemed to 
support the use of the bomb. The Arch- 
bishop of Wales wrote in the Church of 
England Newspaper on May 1, 1959, that 
“if it is right for us in present circum- 
stances to retain the nuclear deterrent, we 
must also be readv in certain circumstances 
to use it. To bluff in so awful a matter, in 
which the defence of the freedom of other 
nations is linked so closely with our own 
actions, would be immoral.” It is interest- 
ing to find that though we are allowed to 
kill, we are not allowed to lie. 


But perhaps the most concise and, maybe, 
most extreme statement of pro-bomb theo- 
logy was that by Dr. Ulrich Simon of 
King’s College, Londen, who wrote in the 
Church Times on July 15, 1960, that the 
reasons why some Christians would prefer 
the whole world destroyed than subject to 
atheistic Communism “are simple: (1) We 
are bidden to fear not physical destruction 
but membership in the state of kell; (2) 
God’s power would most fittingly manifest 
itself in the suicide cf a society from which 
truth and religion are banished for good. 
It deserves to die; (3) the destruction of the 
earth must not be equated with the destruc- 
tion of the world.” ‘“ What I find impos- 
sible to understand,” he went on, “is how 
Christian pacifists can fail to see that 
Biblical eschatology contradicts all their 
utterances.” 


it is, however, fair to say that most Angli- 
can spokesmen have never gone so fat as 
this, and most have been content to defend 
the doctrine of the deterrent. ‘“‘ When it is 
used it becomes absolutely useless,” Lord 
Fisher told the Royal United Services Insti- 
tution on December 9, 1955. During the 
course of this speech the Archbishop made 
the revealing statement “the Church is 
not itself concerned to do more than ob- 
serve what the politicians do, and judge it 
with such powers and judgment that it has.” 
He added that the Church over the past ten 
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years had approved most of the steps which 
the Government had taken. 

The speeches of many bishops do not in- 
dicate their positions as far as immediate 
policy is concerned. Thus Dr, Ramsay 
could say, in a speech at the Tempest 
Anderson Hall, York, on December 17, 
1958, that “the abandonment of nuclear 
weapons tests would be a great step” and 
that we are bound to think long as to 
whether total pacifism is right, but it is not 
obvious whether he was advocating either 
step. 

If one was slightly bewildered about the 
immediate application of such sentiments, 
one would tend to be utterly despondent at 
the fate of anti-bomb motions in Convoca- 
tion and Church Assembly. Twice this year 
Canon Rhymes, of Southwark, tried to 
initiate a debate on nuclear war but in 
vain. It was unwise, Dr. S. R. Day pointed 
out in Canterbury Convocation on January 
18, to pass a motion which put fetters on 
the Government. These matters should be 
left to Macmillan, Kennedy and De Gaulle, 
“ upright Christian people tryifg to do their 
best for their countries.” Canon Rhymes, 
undeterred, tried the Church Assembly in 
July. The Assembly, however, moved to 
the next business. 

Some bishops were outspokenly anti-bomb 
at an early stage. The Bishop of Man- 
chester told his Diocesan Conference on 
November 22, 1958, that the Lambeth Con- 
ference peace resolution was useless, and 
said that it should have condemned uncon- 
ditionally the use of such weapons. The 
Bishop of Sheffield in December of that 
year wrote a stirring article in his Diocesan 
Review in which he asked, “What right 
would we have to think that we are doing 
His will in destroying and bringing untold 
suffering and death to millions because we 
were afraid of a political ideology?’ The 
Peterborough view, he said, “ does not seem 
to be moral sense, or any other kind of 
sense.” In February, 1958, the Bishop of 
Exeter, the most respected moral theologian 
in the Church, had in the columns of the 
Church Times, while rejecting unilateralism, 
stated that “the use of the H-bomb is 
utterly irreconcilable with any system of 
Christian ethics.” 

December, 1959, brought a fierce con- 
demnation by Dr. Ramsay of the “ Better- 
dead-than-red ” thesis, of which he wrote 
that “it is appalling that such a thesis 
should have come from any Christian lips ” 
(York Quarterly, December, 1959), Finally 
in March of this year came the joint state- 
ment signed by the Bishops of London, 
Chichester, Manchester and Willesden 
which condemned outright the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

Through 1958 and 1959 some bishops were 
expressing a CND position, notably the 
Bishop of Southwark, who told an audience 
at the Royal Albert Hall on May 25, 1959, 
that he would rather risk Russian invasion 
and occupation than be involved in a 
nuclear war. On May 12 the Bishop of 
Bangor had told his clergy at Machynlleth 
that “to possess nuclear arms and be pre- 
pared to use them is so incompatible with 
Christian morality that we must renounce 
war altogether, in all circumstances, and 
take the consequences.” The Bishop of 
Coventry on November 8, 1958, had called 
for the “immediate abandonment of 
weapons tests.” 

There are, of course, many Anglicans who 
would support both the retention and use 
of the bomb. Yet the record of the bishops 
is perhaps slightly better than most pcople 
realise. It is important to get the record 
correct and in perspective, without at the 
same time painting too rosy a picture of a 
Church which is still wedded to civil power. 
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Getting out 


Readers of Peace News who have followed 
our correspondence about means of getting 
out of the armed forces (there were letters 
from Laurens Otter, Peggy Smith, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and Francois Voltaire) 
will note with interest a mass exodus from 
the army and air force announced in Jast 
Saturday’s Daily Mail. 

Five servicemen have asked to be dis- 
charged so that they can stand as Parlia- 
mentary candidates in forthcoming  by- 
elections. One of them, Signalman Brian 
Phillips, said: “I want to become a candi- 
date because I cannot stand any more of 
the Army. . . . I shall probably lose my 
deposit, but if it saves me serving the last 
part of my service T shall be quite happy.” 
Two of the servicemen, one an airman and 
the other from the army, will contest the 
same seat, Chippenham, Wiltshire. The air- 
man’s politics are unknown, but the soldier 
will fight as an Independent. 


Defensive aggression 


Shortly before Kennedy announced the 
blockade of Cuba there was a meeting on 
the steps of the old Sub-Treasury building 
in New York’s Wall Street. The head- 
quarters band of the US First Army played 
patriotic airs, and then Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, World War I fighter-pilot hero. 
spoke. He called for “defensive aggres- 
sion” against Cuba 


Small blockade 


Fined 30s. for causing an obstruction with 
his barrow and swearing at the policeman 
who arrested him, a West-End_ coster- 
monger, John Hill, aged 52, is reported in 
last Friday’s St. Pancras Chronicle as telling 
the magistrate: 


“It’s like this, Judge, I don’t know about 
Kennedy trying io knock Cuba out with a 
blockade. but I think the police are trying 
to knock me out from getting a living. If 
you would put in a kind word for me with 
National Assistance T think Ill retire grace- 
fully from the scene.” 


Clearing the air 


The Times Washington correspondent said 
on April 27 of the first US tests in the 
Pacific this year that they “to some extent 
helped to clear the air.’ This doubtethink 
talk is now being used by Soviet spokes- 
man: last Friday’s New York Times re- 
ports that one high Soviet official told a 
White House adviser that when the present 
massive series of Soviet tests ended “the 
atmosphere will be different.” 


Tory Communists 


The Conservative Party has a marked simi- 
larity to the Russian Communist Party, a 
vice-president of the Liberal Party, Mr. 
Leonard Behrens, told a meeting of Dur- 
ham Colleges’ Liberal Society on October 
30. 

He said a learned Russian had told him he 
would campaign against the Soviet state if 
he thought they had done anything wrong, 
but added: “We never do anything 
wrong.” 

“His attitude reminded me of the Con- 
servative ladies who think Mr. Macmillan 
is such a nice person and is always right,” 
said Mr. Behrens. 


No admirals here 


Looking through the forms that secondary 
modern school leavers hand to youth em- 
ployment officers, a London headmaster 
found that almost all children wanted to 
be clerks, manual workers, apprentices, 
draughtsmen and hairdressers. Writing in 
The Director, the headmaster reports that 
he has searched in vain for a single school 
leaver who wanted to be an admiral of the 
Fleet or Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The red and the gold 


Red now is passé as a colour for alert 
*phones. The red ‘phone in the NORAD 
combat operations centre in Colorado 
Springs is merely a tactical telephone circuit 
to NORAD regions and to SAC.  Tele- 
phone on the hot line to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and to the President is gold.— 
Missiles and Rockets, August 27, 1962. 
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Is Russia to blame? 
I bought a copy of Peace News during a 


large demonstration called to protest 
against Kennedy's action in blockading 
Cuba, But I feel that it is wrong to mis- 


present the truth even in the cause of peace. 
The assumption on the first and last pages 
of your October 26 number is that, in the 
Cuban crisis, the American and Russian 
Governments are equally blameworthy. 


Cuba, as a former American colony, has 
been ill-treated in the past by American 
landowners of the sugar plantations, Ever 
since the overthrow of Batista the Ameri- 
can Government has made life as difficult 
as possible for the Cubans, and has even 
invaded their country - unsuccessfully. 
Since then provocative acts and threats of 
a second invasion have been rife. This 
state of affairs has led to Cuba seeking help 
from the Soviet Union. How then ts the 
Soviet Union to be blamed ? 


Peace News must consider real people and 
not merely abstract generalisations if it is 


ever to appeal to a larger section of 
humanity. 

K, Y. Rintoul, 

42 Canynge Square, 

Bristol 8. 


As far as I can gather from press reports 
and other sources, Committee of 100 and 
CND demonstrations and meetings over the 
Cuban crisis which have been held up and 
down the country have been markedly anti- 
American. This attitude has certainly been 
strongly expressed in Nottingham and there 
has even been a tendency to acclaim Mr. 
Khrushchev as somewhat of a hero. 


Surely the Soviet leader’s action in setting 
up nuclear bases in Cuba is every bit as 
provocative and just as much worthy of 
condemnation as was the establishment of 
the Polaris base in Britain. 


One can understand the disgust at Mr. 
Kennedy’s precipitate action and the relief 
when Russia “climbed down”; however, 
strong condemnation of Russia’s latest 
move in the nuclear arms race should have 
been expected from CND sources. Demon- 
strations at the Soviet Embassy and a 
stronger line taken against Russian action 
in Cuba, while not neglecting to condemn 
America’s equally dangerous reaction, would 
have immensely enhanced CND’s reputation 
und might have gathered to our side many 
as yet uncommitted individuals. A golden 
opportunity has been lost, though perhaps 
not entirely if the leaders of the campaign 
can quickly make their position clearer and 
repudiate the latent anti-Americanism 
which is to be found (not only in CND 
circles) in this country, 

Roger Rawlinson, 

14 Ashley Road, 

Keyworth, Notts. 


Keele 


If Alan Hall had read my article more 
carefully he would have seen its purpose, 
stated in the first paragraph. was “to con- 
sider the development of political activities 
at the University College of North Staffs. 
so that the many pitfalls experienced there 
may be avoided . . . at the five new univ- 
ersity colleges.” 


For such an analysis the most relevant 
period, a period with which I had intimate, 
first hand knowledge, is the early years. I 
challenge Alan Hall to disprove ‘a single 
fact I used in the article relating to this 
period. 


As for the Principal's “ loyalty to the 
state” remark, reported to have been made 
when he denied students (and staff ?) the 
tight to take part in civil disobedience, it 
was quoted widely in the national press and 
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never disavowed by Dr. Taylor. I would 
submit that political life in this country 
would come to a full stop if people were 
not judged, questioned and criticised by 
leis aa reports which they never dis- 
claim. 


In any case, on December 3, 1961, I at- 
tended a meeting at Keele, addressed by 
Des Lock, of the Committee of 100. When 
the question of civil disobedience at the 
impending demonstrations arose and the 
college authorities’ attitude to students par- 
ticipation I can recall Alan Hall’s advice. 
In counselling students not to take part, he 
showed remarkably little faith that Dr. 
Taylor would adopt a tolerant and lenient 
attitude towards any student who came 
before the courts. 

Raymond Challinor, 

34 Whiteside Avenue, 

Hindley, nr, Wigan, 

Lancs. 


CND abroad 


One of the more valid arguments against 
CND runs something like this: ‘It is futile 
to attempt to turn back the pages of the 
history of science. Now that man _ has 
learnt how to make the nuclear bomb, he 
will alwavs know how to. It is pointless to 
attempt to disarm since it will be the easiest 
thing in the world for a nation to disregard 
all agreements, and unilaterally recommence 
manufacturing nuclear armaments at her 
own whim or fancy.” 


There is a large element of truth in this 
argument, and I consider that CND as a 
body should make a concerted attempt to 
internationalise the peace movements. Ban- 
ning bombs will not stop wars; but what 
will stop wars is increasing international 
contacts and friendships, Bombing Russia 
will appear ten times worse if we know 
Russians than if we merely regard them as 
so many million units in the atlas. 


The much maligned hobby of “ pen-friend- 
ship” dies out in this country at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and I consider this to 
be a great mistake. Can we not try “ twin- 
ning” CND groups in this country with 
similar groups abroad? I am sure that 
something on these lines is possible, and am 
convinced that it is desirable. If anyone is 
interested, or knows people abroad who 
might be interested, I should be very glad 
to hear from them. 

John Bibby, 

246 Cottingham Road, 

Hull. 


Fast at Christmas. . 


The recent week-long fasts in the City and 
at Wood Green. combined with week-end 
fasts elsewhere, have indicated that here is 
a most important and constructive method 
by which the anti-bomb movement can con- 
centrate the latent sympathy among people 
who are not supporters of CND or Com- 
mittee of 100. They also act as a powerful 
catalyst giving participants and passers-by 
the knowledge that we can and are doing 
something, 


Most important, they force the public to 
face unpleasant facts and to react morally: 
to think about power politics in moral, 
human terms. 


Already there are plans to hold fasts over 
the Christmas period either in a public 
square or outside a cathedral or prominent 
meeting-place in London. It is likely that 
similar plans are being made in other parts 
of the country, and we understand that 
there will be demonstrations in other 
countries also. 


We would be very glad if any groups con- 
templating such action would contact the 
London Committee of 100, or their regional 
committees, or write directly to 


Oonagh Lahr, 9 Wilton Rd.. N.10, 
Barbara Anderson, 57 Dollis Rd., N.3, 
or myself. 


It is hoped to hold a meeting to discuss the 
form and place for such actions shortly. 
Alf Francis, 

Downslee, 

Grove Green Road, 

Weavering Green, 

Maidstone, Kent. 


.. and at Easter 


The national and international publicity 
value of marches, no matter how big, has 
declined. We must therefore find an alter- 
native to the mass march which will keep 
us in the public eye and constructively 
change our public “ image,” while preserv- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


ing the sense of unity and social cohesion 
that the mass march gives to the move- 
ment. This alternative must also be an 
effective indicator of growth to ourselves, 
the public and those in power. 


I would suggest that we hold a mass fast 
of 50,000 people, to take place in central 
London during the four days of Easter. 
Instead of frightening people, we should try 
through this action to give people a vision 
of hope; we would be calling on Britain 
unilaterally to launch an attack on world 
poverty by changing over from arms pro- 
duction to the production of goods needed 
in the under-developed countries. 


The fast would also have a practical effect; 
contributions from the fasters and collec- 
tions from the public could raise £50,000 
for War on Want. £50,000 would cure 
500,000 children of trachoma and prevent 
blindness, give 200,000 a glass of milk daily 
for a year, or establish 40 clinics. 

Alan Parker, 

3 Urquhart Drive, 

East Kilbride, 

Lanarkshire, 


Thanks 


I would like to thank all those who read 
the announcement in Peace News (August 
31) about my trip to England and Scotland, 
and the response I got. I spent from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 26 in Great Britain. 
I spoke and showed the films from Worth- 
ing to Inverness. I was able to do this trip 
because of the help and hospitality I re- 
ceived throughout Britain. I spoke with 
hundreds of peace-minded people and some 
not so peace-minded. 

One thing that became clear with the trip 
was that there was a great need for a cross- 
ing of ideas and persons between all coun- 
tries. We know too little about each other 
and what we are doing in our locals. The 
British know very little about the tremend- 
ous distances we have in America to cope 
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with - the difficulties to finance the trips to 
demonstrate. The most reliable American 
newspaper reported that 8,000 persons went 
out to demonstrate in New York about the 
Cuban business. We do not have national 
papers that report all over the country like 
the Observer or Guardian. So we must 
always wait to know what goes on some 
place else - sometimes a great length of 
time passes before we know what has hap- 
pened in, say, California, 


We need more photos of your projects and 
likewise you could probably use more from 
us. The lines of communication must widen 
and we all see what each other are doing 
all over the world. Seeing is believing. 
More films need to be interchanged. All 
the talking in the world doesn’t have the 
effect of seeing to most people. 


Again I want to thank all those who gave 
me hospitality, had the patience to listen to 
me, and those that came to see the films. 
It was an experience that more than one 
person should have; the experience of a 
peace venture which broke all barriers in 
time and friendship. 

Virginia Naeve, 

S. Woodstock, Vermont, 

US.A. 


Ballot papers 


I felt I must write to ask you what you felt 
about the idea of getting people at the next 
General Election to write “ ban the bomb 
across their ballot papers, especially when 
there is no candidate they really want to 
vote for. There must be many who will not 
bother to vote at all, but they might feel 
inclined to show their indifference to the 
political parties in this way. I daresay 
there is a law against this, but nevertheless 
I thought I would put the idea forward. 
Mrs. Joan Gatehouse, 

Knockenden, 

Woodchurch Road, 

Tenterden, Kent. 
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From Barnaby Martin 


EVERYMAN Il AT LENINGRAD 


After a smooth voyage from Stockholm, 
Everyman III arrived in Leningrad on 
October 19, guided in by four patrol vessels. 
We moored near Leningrad, and were 
visited very late at night by health and 
immigration officials. 


Visas were the main problem. They had 
been applied for in Stockholm and of course 
repeatedly for the previous five months, but 
they had not yet been granted. Three re- 
presentalives from the Leningrad Peace 
Committee came the following day and we 
told them what we hoped to do: speak to 
the Soviet people abcut nuclear tests, the 
arms race and non-violence, distribute our 
leaflets, and go to Moscow. 


The Leningrad Peace Committee informed 
the Soviet Peace Committee and two repre- 
sentatives flew from Mascow to Leningrad. 


Remembrance 
demonstrations 


November !1 is Remembrance Sunday. and 
over the weckend there will be a large 
number of anti-war demonstrations through- 
out Britain. 

In London there will be a united Christian 
witness for peace in Trafalgar Square, 
starting at 3 pm. on November 11. It is 
organised jointly by Christian Action and 
CND. 

Shortly before this a group of ex-Service- 
men and women will lay wreaths on the 
cenotaph and on Edith Cavell’s statue, 
which tears the inscription “ Patriotism is 
not enough.” They will meet at Westmin- 
ster Underground station entrance at 2.45 
p.m. vrompt. 

In Manchester on Saturday at 3 p.m. the 
N.W. Committee of 100 will hold a public 
assembly at Queen Victoria's Monument. 
The object of the assembly is to drive home 
the lessons of the Cuban crisis before the 
public relaxes into a false sense of security. 
In Bristol at 1! a.m, on Sunday there is to 
be a vigti at the cenotaph after the official 
ceremony. In a letter to the City Council 
the organisers, the West Committee of 100, 
state: “A ceremony dedicated to the 
memory of the fallen which is not accom- 
panied by the renunciation of violence .. . 
is an empty hypocrisy.” There will be 
readings from the Old and New Testaments 
and from works by Gandhi, Schweitzer and 
Tolstoy. Then there will be a 30-minute 
silent vigil and a wreath-laying ceremony. 
In Wallington there will be a public fast 
and vigil from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Saturday 
at the war memorial, Wallington Green. It 
is organised by Wallington and Carshalton 
CND, and money saved on food is to be 
donated te Oxfam. 


In Watford there will be a one-hour silent 
vigil outside the Town Hall on Saturday, 
organised by CND. Assemble at 2.30 p.m. 
at the main gate, Cassiobury Park, Rick- 
mansworth Road. 

In Edinburgh cn Saturday there will be a 
CND march assembling at 2.30 pm. at the 
foot of Leith walk. 

In Leeds on Saturday there ts to be a vigil 
of prayer on the steps of the Town Hall, 
starting at 10 a.m. It is organised jointly 
by Leeds City and University CND groups. 


Sail Peace News 


We need your help to sell Peace News, 
especially at two big London meetings 
planned for the coming week. 

Today, Friday, November 9, mect outside 
the Central Hall, Westminster, at 7 p.m. 
for the Anti-Common Market meeting. 

On Monday, November 12, meet at 6.45 
p.m. outside the main entrance of the 
Albert Hall, Kensington, for the meeting on 
the nuclear “ deterrent” and Christians. 


Everyman III project). 
the return voyage to England with a crew of five. 


They informed us that they had negotiated 
with the Immigration Department for us to 
have one meeting in Leningrad with repre- 
sentatives of the Peace Committees and 
people of Leningrad. It seemed that by 
agreeing to attend this meeting we might be 
accepting our departure after this and no 
other meetings, but we explained our posi- 
tion clearly and agreed to go to the meeting 
as a prelude to our stay in the USSR. 

Our boat was piloted to a new mooring 
right in the port of Leningrad, and we 
walked 100 yards to a nearby passenger 
liner for a wash. meal and meeting. This 
was the only time we were on Soviet soil. 
The meeting with 40 representatives of the 
Peace Committee lasted from 8.30 p.m. to 
4.30 a.m., involved a very full exchange of 
views, and ended with a iilm of the heroic 


defence ef Leningrad in the second world 
war. 

Later the Soviet Peace Committee returned 
to the boat and we told them of our plans 
for our stay in the USSR. Prof. Matkov- 
sky. the jovial leader of the delegation, 
said he thought visas could be arranged for 
this. But the next day tourist and immi- 
gration officials told us that visas would not 
be granted to us. They gave no reason, 
but told us to leave the following day. The 
Peace Commitice group returned and we 
explained that we planned to walk into 


Leningrad with or without permission. We 
had a long talk, then they left to return to 
Moscow. Relations were still very faendly 
in spite of the difficult situation. 

Next morning the immigration officers re- 
turned and declared they would be back at 


8 a 


Three members of the Everyman IIE crew seen arriving at London Airport last Monday 


on a flight from Stockholm. From left to right they are Barnaby Martin, Earle 


The part played in the Cuban crisis by 
Bertrand Russell will be recognised at his 
home in North Wales on Saturday, Nov- 
ember 10. A large number of his admirers 
in the locality are planning to call on him 
that afternoon to thank him for his inter- 
vention which they believe played an im- 
portant part in preventing nuclear war. 
The 
Bertrand Russell,” Tom Kinsey of Penrhyn- 
deudracth, said: ‘We are grateful to Lord 
Russell and are encouraging people to join 
us in a personal ‘thank you’ to him. Some 
of us will be meeting in Penrhyndeudraeth 
on Saturday afternoon at 2.30 and walking 
to his home in Minfford where others will 
join us at 3 o'clock, 

“The idea is catching on fast and already 
has the support of many organisations, 


organiser of these “Friends of 


Reynolds (captain), and Neil Haworth (joint co-ordinator with Barnaby Martin of the 
Everyman III is still in Stockholm, and will soon set out on 


‘Thank you’ to Russell - 


chapels and churches. I am hoping that 
Lord Russell will receive a delegation from 
us when we arrive at his heuse.”” 

Leaflets have been distributed’ in the area 
setting out the texts of all Lord Russell's 
cables to the heads of state and showing 
how his suggestions for an immediate solu- 
tion were in fact taken up. Tom Kinsey 
can be contacted at Penrhyndeudraeth 335. 
Peace News understands that as a result of 
the crisis Lord Russell has received very 
many hundreds of letters from around the 
world. 

In addition, Lord Russel] has been given 
14.000 shares, estimated to be worth at 
least £10,000. to enable him to continue his 
peace work. Lord Russell’s miniature 
“ Foreign Office” at Penrhyndeudraeth is 
inevitably expensive to run. 


London Committee of 100 


is fighting for your survival 


but will die overnight 


unless £700* is donated immediately 


Send your donations from £500 to 6d 
to London Committee of 100, 168 New Cavendish St., London, W.1 


% £300 previous debt 


£100 on the Cuba crisis demonstrations 
£3€0 to keen the office open for the 


coming six weeks, 


10 a.m. prepared to have us towed out of 
Leningrad. We packed our bags and offi- 
cially signed off as crew. This action was 
taken to confirm that we regarded ourselves 
as visitors to Leningrad and were not pre- 
pared to operate the boat for any other 
purpose. 

At 10 a.m. the towing started. We tried to 
leave the boat. Soldiers lined the dockside 
two deep and pushed us back on board. 
As we moved away from the dock two of 
our team went below and opened sea-cocks 
to sink Everyman HII. We took this drastic 
action to try to prevent our being towed 
trom Leningrad where we were so close to 
the Soviet people whom we wanted to meet. 
It might be called a sink-down and was 
similar in theory to a sit-down. At the 
same time Alan White, Lawrence Beck and 
I jumped into the near-freezing water to 
swim ashore. Only Lawrence reached shore 
and all of us were brought back to Every- 
man TIT. 

The towing tug managed to have the water 
pumped out of Everyman HI and the leaks 
plugged. Declining to go below, we were 
tied with our hands behind our backs and 
carried quite gently into the smal] main 
cabin where we were to remain prisoners 
for eight days. During this time Everyman 
III was towed in stages to international 
waters. We remained tied for 28 hours 
(except for meal times) and after that they 
seemed to believe us when we said we no 
longer intended to damage the boat. 


We were guarded constantly, allowed on 
deck for cooking or the toilet only. How- 
ever, we had good relations with the guards 
even ‘o the extent of singing the ‘“ Volga 
Boatmen™ together, each group in its own 
language. We were not permitted to get in 
touch with lawyers and consuls, we were 
not ollicially under arrest or charged with 
any particular offence. and we were almost 
completely out of touch with the outside 
world. Although the Cuban crisis was at 
its height at this time we knew nothing 
about it apart from a few items on Mos- 
cow radio, which only reported the bare 
fact that the US was blockading Cuba. 
Finally Everyman HI was towed out and 
set free 12 miles off Gogland in the Gulf 
of Finland, from where we sailed to Stock- 
holm, arriving !6 days after our hopeful 
departure, having spent only cight hours 
ashore in the USSR. and having given out 
only 200 leaflets. 

Before we left Soviet waters the authorities 
supplied us with water and fuel oil for our 
journey, without making any charge. The 
pilot who guided us cut of Leningrad, and 
had been on the boat earlier, said before 
e left us: “I'm only the pilot.” 

hough our main purpose had been frus- 
trated for certain political reasons, we had 
spoken clearly through our action to mil- 
lions of people. We learned a lot, and have 
high hopes for future efforts to meet the 
Soviet people. 


To-night (Friday) there wil! be a report- 
back meeting at which Barnaby Martin, 
Earle Reynolds and Neil Haworth will 
speak about the Everyman III voyage. 
James Cameron will also speak at the meet- 
ing, which is at 7.30 p.m. in Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1, Entry wil? 
be free and ail are welcome to attend. 
Earle Reynolds staying on in Britain to 
address the Albert Hall rally on Monday. 


Going to jail 


During the Cuba crisis over 300 people in 
England alone Were arrested and fined. It 
is not yet possible to tell how many of 
them will refuse to pay their fines and will 
go to prison instead. 

The Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
exists to help relatives and keep in touch 
with all prisoners. All those intending to 


_ tefuse fines are asked to make sure to 


arrange that the Welfare Group is notified 
when they go to prison. The secretary of 
the Welfare Group is Angela Aspinwall. 
43 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, 
London, W.C.1. (LAN 6790.) 


Supporters’ meeting 


The London Committee of 100 is holding 
a supporters’ meeting on Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 14, at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, at 7.30 pm. to discuss “ future 
action - the next six months.” 


Published by Peace News Ltd.. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Lendon, N.1, and printed in Great Britain by Good- 
win Press Ltd., 135 FonthAl Road, London, N.4. 
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